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NATIVE COMPOSERS 
HONORED IN GALA 
EXPOSITION CONCERT 


Prominent American Musicians 
Conduct Their Own Works in 
Program at San Francisco Fair 
—Orchestra Performs Music of 
Mrs. Beach, Mabel Daniels, 
Parker, Chadwick, Carl Busch, 
William J. McCoy and Ernest 
R. Kroeger—Club Presents 
Native Compositions at Cali- 
fornia Building—Eisteddfod 
Shows Acoustics of Civic 
Auditorium Still to Be Faulty 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, August 5, 1915. 

AST Sunday was “American Com- 

posers’ Day” at the Exposition. 

The plan included no attempt to bring 

out the best of our native music, nor 

had the promoters any idea of determin- 

ing who in America, among the makers 

of music, seemed best entitled to one of 

the bronze plaques that are handed out 

to the most deserving in ail other lines 

of human endeavor. Merely in compli- 

ment to such composers as happened to 

be in California was the affair of 
Sunday. 

Dr. Horatio W. Parker of New Haven 
and Ernest R. Kroeger of St. Louis had 
been lecturing at the Summer School of 
the University of California. Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach is spending the entire sum- 
mere here. Others now in the city, at- 
tending the Exposition, are George W. 
Chadwick of Boston, Carl Busch, director 
of the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, 
and Mabel Daniels, the Boston composer 
and writer. Frederick Stock of Chicago 
had been included in the list, but on ac- 
count of the recent steamship disaster he 
was suddenly called home a day or two 
before the concert. Walter Damrosch 
might have been an important addition 
to the exhibition of American genius had 
the managers known in time that he was 
here. Among all our California writers 
of everything from ragtime songs to sym- 
phonies and grand operas, and we have 
an army of them, only one was chosen, 
the honor falling upon William J. McCoy 
of this city. 


Important Works Heard 


Most of the compositions on the pro- 
gram were of orchestral character, in- 
terpreted by the Exposition’s official body 
of musicians, with each work conducted 
by the composer. Mr. Chadwick con- 
tributed his “Melpomene” and “Euterpe” 
vvertures; Mr. McCoy the prelude to 
the third act of his opera, “Egypt”; Mr. 
3usch his “Minnehaha’s Vision” tone 
poem; Dr. Parker his “Northern Legend” 
verture;: Mr. Kroeger his “Lalla Rook” 
suite. Mrs. Beach’s offering was her 
Concerto in C Sharp Minor, the com- 
poser playing the piano part, with the 
rchestra under the direction of Rich- 
1rd Hagemann. The composition by Miss 
Daniels was “The Desolate City,” a poem 
for baritone and orchestra. Cecil Fan- 
ing, who is among the hundreds of 
elebrities attending the fair, sang the 
solo part and Miss Daniels directed the 
rchestra. 

Miss Daniels was a central figure at 
n important concert and_ reception 
iven by the San Francisco Musical Club 
t the California Building last Tuesday 
vening. Mr. and Mrs. Chadwick, Pr. 
nd Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Beach and Mary 
‘urner Salter were among those who 

stened to the following program: 
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WASSILI LEPS 


As Conductor, Composer, Pianist, and Organist, Mr. Leps Has Rendered Distin- 
guished Service to the Musical Progress of Philadelphia (See Page 10) 





Piano and Violin Sonata, César 
Franck, Adeline M. Wellendorff and 
Elsie Sherman; “The Cry of Rachel,” 
Salter, “Ah, Love But a Day,” Beach, 
“Before the Dawn,” Chadwick, Mrs. 
Arthur J. Hill, accompanied by Josephine 
Crew Aylwin; Impromptu, Schubert, 
Ballade in A Flat, Chopin, Mrs. Emilie 
G. McLaughlin; trio, “June Rhapsody,” 
Daniels, Mrs. Arthur J. Hill, Mrs. Marion 
Holmes Nash, Mrs. G. Fred Ashley; 
“Song of the Persian Captive,” “Fields 
o’ Bally Clare” and “Daybreak,” Daniels, 
Mrs. Nash, with the composer at the 
piano; the “In Springtime” cycle, Dan- 
iels, Mrs. Arthur J. Hill, Mrs. H. F. 
Stoll, Mrs. Marion Holmes Nash and 
Mrs. G. Fred Ashley. 


Plaque for Club 


Mrs. Wallace Wheaton Briggs, the 
club president, had charge of the recep- 
tion. The customary award of an Ex- 
position bronze plaque was made to the 
club in recognition of the excellence of 
this concert. 

The Eisteddfod, which was concluded 
last Friday evening, did not come up to 
the expectations of the managers in point 
of financial success, but nevertheless it 
proved one of the important events of 
the Exnosition. Notwithstanding the 
remedial measures that had been taken, 
the new civic auditorium was found to 


Entered at the Post Office at New York. N. Y., as 


be in little better condition acoustically 
than it was at the opening of the build 
ing; but it is still hoped that the echo 
can be killed. 

Edward F. Schneider, one of the best 
of our California composers, has written 
the music for this year’s Bohemian Grove 
play, “Apollo,” with book by Frank 
Pixley. His previous work for the Bo- 
hemians, “The Triumph of Bohemia,” 
was distinctly successful. “Apollo” is to 
be presented in the Cort Theater next 
Tuesday afternoon, with George Hamlin 
and Clarence Whitehill of the Chicago 
Opera Company as the principal soloists. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 


Serafin Mentioned as a Successor to 
Toscanini 


It became known in operatic circles 
this week in New York that in the event 
of Arturo Toscanini’s not returning to 
the Metropolitan Opera House during 
the coming season Tullio Serafin, the 
noted La Scala conductor, will take his 
post. Readers of MUSICAL AMERICA 
were made acquainted with the ideas and 
ideals of Signor Serafin this spring when 
an interview with him was printed in 
this journal as he was passing through 
New York on his way from Havana, 
where he conducted the spring season of 
opera, to his home in Italy. 
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25,000 HEAR BIG 
BEETHOVEN “FEST” 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Three-Day Festival Holds Larg- 
est Attendance Record of the 
Year, Against the Big Musical 
Attractions of the Exposition— 
Schumann-Heink, Marcella 
Craft, Althouse, Middleton and 
Hertz Win Successes— Large 
Orchestra and Chorus Features 
of Occasion 


(By Telegraph to Musica AMERICA) 


ape FRANCISCO, Aug. 9.—More 

than 25,000 persons, according to a 
statement made to-day for MUSICAL 
AMERICA, attended the three auditorium 
concerts of the Beethoven Festival which 
yesterday afternoon. Alfred 
Hertz was the conductor of the festival 


closed 


: @ Prohestra of 100 musicians, and there 
-was*a/large chorus. 

AU m¢ew.Schumann-Heink was the cen- 
tya 


zs figure. Her health is entirely re- 
stored and her voice never sounded more 


lYigputiful than in these concerts. Yes- 


ter “she was given the most tremen- 
S.ovVation in all her San Francisco 
‘(Perience, which has been a series of 
constant ovations. 

Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton 
won instant popularity and. Marcella 
Craft was as successful as ever. This 
festival holds the largest attendance 
record of the year against all the big 
musical attractions at the exposition. 

Last night Mme. Schumann-Heink de- 
parted for Chicago to take up her East- 
ern engagements. The _ other 
started for New York. 

The officers of the Beethoven Monu- 
ment and Festival Committee were the 
following: Dr. Max Magnus, president; 
R. M. Tobin, vice-president; John D. 
McKee, secretary; A. C. Kains, treas- 
urer; Alfred Hertz, conductor; Josiah 
Zuro, chorus master; George E. Altstadt, 
chairman of monument committee; Jahn 
D. McKee, James K. Moffitt, George 
Tourney, Edward F. Delger and E. S. 
Heller, finance committee; Frank W. 
Healy, manager. THOMAS NUNAN. 






soloists 


Arthur Nevin to Head Music Department 
at University of Kansas 


Arthur Nevin, widely known as one 
of the ablest of the younger school of 
American composers, has just been ap- 
pointed head of the department of music 
at the University of Kansas, at Law- 
rence, Kan. Mr. Nevin has been spend 
ing the summer at Peterboro, N. H., 
where he has worked in the MacDowell 
colony for several summers. 

While in New York on Tuesday he 
said to a _ representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA: “My duties will begin at the 
University on September 1. What I am 
to do there? I believe that the arousing 
of a hearty interest in good music 
throughout the State is my first object 
and I shall work hard to bring this 
about. I shall organize a chorus, too, 
and have under my supervision all the 
music in the schools of the State. My 
headquarters will be at the University.” 

Since his return from Europe in 1910 
Mr. Nevin has taught and composed in 
New York City and Charlotteville. This 
Summer he has been training the Mac- 
Dowell Chorus at Peterboro. He has been 
invited to conduct his “At the Springs” 
for string orchestra at the festival at 
Woodstock, N. Y., on August 26, where 
Mme. Mieler-Narodny will also sing his 
“Indian Cradle Song.” His going West’ 
will interfere with this, however, as he 
will be on his way to Kansas by the last 
week of August. 
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ORGANISTS TO CONVENE AGAIN AT SPRINGFIELD 





National Association, in Convention, Makes Immediate Decision to Return to Massachusetts City Next Year—Henry G. Chapin 
Made Honorary Member for Services in Securing Municipal Organ—This Year's Meeting Highly Successful—Good 


Will Fostered Between the Organization and Guild 


























Participants in Eighth Annual Convention of National Association of Organists. In Center of Front Row Are Arthur Scott Brook, President, and, at His Left, Mayor 


Frank E. Stacy. On Mr. Scott Brook’s Right, Reading to the Left, Are: rd, 
Bartlett, Homer N. Bartlett and Rollo F. Maitland. Second Row, Third from Left, Henry Fry; on His Left, Dr. William A. Wolf; at Right of Mayor Stacy, 


R. K. Biggs; Second from Right, Thomas Moxon. 
Barrows, Chester H. Beebe, James R. Gillette. 


Mrs. Roilo F. Maitland, Dr. J. McE. Ward, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Mrs. Homer N. 


Third Row: Second from Left, George Henry Day; at Right End, Reading to Right, Roscoe Huff, Robert 
Fourth Row: At Left in Front of Pillar, Arthur H. Turner; in Front of Second Pillar, John Hermann Loud; at 


Right of Open Door, Lewis Wadlow. Rear Row: At Right of Second Pillar, Myron C. Ballou; in Front of Open Door, W. M. Stansfield 


PRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 7.—‘“To 
sum up the success of this conven- 

tion over all other conventions is unneces- 
sary; its success is a fact,” said President 
Arthur Scott Brook of the National As- 
sociation of Organists at the banquet of 
that organization in Hotel Kimball last 
night, that marked the close of the eighth 
annual convention. This statement was 
seconded by everyone present, and it was 
the unanimous opinion that the organiza- 
tion has taken a new lease of life and 


the outlook was never brighter. 

So pleased were the organists with the 
city and the new municipal organ that 
an unusual step was taken in deciding at 
once to return to Springfield for the 1916 
convention, instead of making this an- 
nouncement later. 

“To pass a formal vote and leave with 
a definite promise to return, will tend 
more than anything else to assure the 
Mayor and Board of Trade of our favor- 
able impression of Springfield, and I 
would like to have the whole body of the 
convention vote on this matter,” was the 
statement. 


“Springfield in 1916” 


Dr. William A. Wolf of Lancaster, 
Pa., said, “I make a motion ‘Springfield 
in 1916’ ” and a dozen voices seconded it. 
So the place was selected without wait- 
ing for action by the Executive Com- 
mittee, as has been the custom. 

Another unusual feature of the con- 
vention was the election of Henry G. 
Chapin of Springfield an honorary mem- 
ber of the association and he is the first 
man upon whom this honor has been be- 
stowed. Mr. Chapin was honored by the 
organists because of his efforts to secure 
a municipal organ for this city. 

Arthur H. Turner was another Spring- 
field man honored hy the association by 
election to the office of first vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Turner was instrumental in 
bringing the convention to Springfield 
and he worked unceasingly to make the 
gathering a great success. 


The officers elected at the annual busi- 
ness meeting were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Arthur Scott Brook of Rutherford, 
N. J.; first vice-president, Arthur H. 
Turner of Springfield; second  vice- 
president, Homer N. Bartlett of New 
York; secretary, Robert Y. Barrows of 
Rutherford, N. J.; treasurer, George 
Henry Day of New York; executive com- 
mittee, Frederick Schlieder, John H. 
Long, Alfred Pennington, R. L. McAll, 
Rollo F. Maitland, Mrs. B. S. Keator, F. 
O. Nash, Dr. S. N. Penfield, Dr. J. McE 
Ward, W. D. Armstrong, Chester H. 
Beebe, Dr. William A. Wolf, Dr. A. M. 
Richardson, Roscoe Huff, William H. 
Gage, Rev. Scott Kidder, Dr. J. Christo- 
pher Marks, W. N. Waters, Richard K. 
Biggs and Thomas Moxon. 

The re-election of President Brook is 
well merited and everyone of the organ- 
ists present felt that the honor should be 
again conferred upon him because of his 
work for the association and for the suc- 
cess of the convention. He never let up 
from the time of his arrival until the 
last one had departed for home and at- 
tended every session, personally greeting 
evervone who came. His work confirmed 
the belief that he is the right man to 
head the organization. 


Organization Flourishing 


In his annual adress to the associa- 
tion he declared that the organization 
was flourishing as never before. In the 
past there have been conditions that were 
rather unhealthy for the growth of the 
association, but. now these have been 
weeded out and there is no reason why 
progress should not follow. The aims 
and objects of the organization he made 
clear to the members, and thev were such 
as to appeal by their dignity to the great 
body of organists throughout the coun- 
try. Even in the cleansing process a 
considerable number of names have been 
added to the membership roll. 

The attitude of the association toward 
the American Guild of Organists was 
brought out during the speech-making 
at the banquet. When President Brook 
introduced John Hermann Loud, he said: 


“We love the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and we hope the guild loves us.” 


Affiliation with Guild 


Mr. Loud, who represented the guild, 
declared how much he personally liked 
the association. He said: “Perhaps the 
guild tends more to the academic side 
while. the association is perhaps the 
greater organization in fostering love 
and fellowship among its members. For 


.that reason I have had here one of the 


finest times of my life. I am sure the 
guild entertains the greatest friendliness 
for your organization. If I can person- 
ally be of any service in bringing about a 
closer association and affiliation between 
the two bodies you can count on me for 
it.” 

“The National Association of Organ- 
ists has taken a new lease of life this 
year,” said Arthur H. Turner, the next 
speaker. “We have disproved the old 
fallacy that organ recitals are not popu- 
lar. When an audience of 3500 persons, 
after an hour and a half recital, remains 
in its seats waiting for more, as that 
audience did this afternoon, it means 
that the day of dry recitals is over. We 
think New England will wake up more 
than ever next year and we hope that 
you will go out and talk up Springfield, 
so that we may have a largersand more 
representative crowd that we have ever 
seen at any convention.” 

Round Table Discussions 


The final paper of the convention was 
read by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt of the con- 
vention whose subject was “The Organ- 
ist’s Duty toward Hymn Tunes and 
Hymn Singing.” This address was fol- 
lowed by a round table discussion of two 
topics, “Is the improvisation of a prelude 
with the hymn as a theme artistic?” and 
“Should an organist play transcriptions?” 
Among the speakers on the first subject 
were R. L. McAll, Sidney Durst, Myron 
C. Ballou and Alfred Pennington. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that if 
an organist could improvise well, an 
occasional improvisation was an excellent 
thing, but in Mr. Pennington’s personal 
recollection of the great French organist, 
Guilmant, probably the greatest impro- 


visor of his day and a man who studied 
improvisation for twenty years, as Guil- 
mant did it only occasionally, the aver- 
age organist could not attempt it more 
often. 

Rollo F. Maitland strongly defended 
transcriptions. John Herman Loud did 
not take a diametrically opposite view, 
but insisted on the education of the 
people in organ music. Roscoe Huff did 
not believe it made any difference what 
instrument music was written for as long 
as it had musical value. James R. Gil- 
lette thought an organist should play or- 
chestral transcriptions for an educa- 
tional reason that the people may have 
an opportunity to hear such music. 

The closing recital of the convention 
was played by Charles Heinroth before 
one of the largest audiences of the ses- 
sions. His program was wonderful and 
extremely interesting. 

a. By FP. 


Arthur Herschmann Sings to Organists 
Arthur Herschmann, the New York 
baritone, won immediate success before 
an audience of four thousand people in 
the new Municipal Auditorium at Spring- 
field, Mass., on Aug. 5, at the convention 
of the National Association of Organ- 
ists, when he presented an American 
program. Mr. Herschmann was in ex- 
cellent voice, displaying a tone of fine 
quality and dramatic ability of a high 
order. His offerings were received with 
a great amount of enthusiasm and he 
was compelled to give three encores. 

By special invitation of President 
Brook Mr. Herschmann sang a second 
time on the evening of Aug. 6, following 
the annual banquet of the association. 
The accompaniments at both appearances 
were played by Alfred Pennington in a 
most artistic manner. 


“Prince Igor” and “Samson” to Have 
Early Productions at Metropolitan 
MusicAL AMERICA learned this week 

from an authoritative source that Boro- 

din’s “Prince Igor” and Saint-Saéns’s 

“Samson and Delilah” will be among 

the first productions of the forthcoming 

opera season at the Metropolitan. 
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EVAN WILLIAM 











A Close-Range View of the 
Noted American Singer Who 
Rose from the Coal Mines to 
a Leading Position Among 
Our Concert Artists — His 
Dream House in Akron—The 
Story of His Career 


BOUT eleven years ago, after a per- 
formance of “Elijah” in Carnegie 
Hall, as the members of the chorus were 
leisurely passing to the cloak room and 
the audience was fast dispersing, the 
tenor soloist of the evening threw his 
book to the stage and with tears in his 
eyes exclaimed to a group of associates, 
“T shall never sing in public again until 
I really know how!” 

The speaker was Evan Williams, and 
following the tremendous vogue he had 
enjoyed in this country he had suffered 
a decline due to a faulty use of his vocal 
resources that culminated in the fateful 
performance just noted. 


Evan Williams kept his word. For 
four years nothing was heard of him. 
Then he swept aside tradition by “com- 
ing back,” revealing a vocal equipment 
that not only reinstated him as one of 
America’s favorite concert artists but 
enabled him to win recognition as one 
of the country’s greatest singers. 

The career of Evan Williams offers 
much in the way of enlightenment and 
inspiration to those who have determined 
to embark on the musical seas. With this 
thought in mind the writer made a trip 
to Akron, Ohio, last week for the pur- 
pose of studying at first hand Mr. Wil- 
liams in his own home surroundings— 
to learn something about the man who 
“came back” and the records of whose 
voice are to be found in virtually every 
home that boasts a talking-machine. 


A Popular Figure in Akron 


Akron is the home of the rubber tire 
industry. Here they make ninety per 
cent of the world’s automobile tires, I 
was told. Every Akronian seems to 
think and talk. in terms of rubber. But 
close observation suggested that local 
pride had by no means overlooked Harry 
Williams—they call him Harry in 
\kron. It appeared to me that every 
man, woman and child in the city of 
100,000 enjoyed a personal acquaintance 
with him. To walk with him or ride 
iround in one of his motor cars with 
him through the streets provided a con- 
stant and ever-flowing stream of recogni- 
tion. 

“*Lo Harry!” came the greeting from 
ill sides and it was always answered 
with a cheery word, a look of whole- 
hearted interest that gave a clue to the 
man’s unique popularity and genuinely 
human nature. 

In Akron’s blue book, the record of 
ibstantial and worth-while citizens, the 
ame of H. Evan Williams stands in 
company with those of the leading 
inkers, manufacturers and merchants. 
tle is a local institution, a member of 

e chamber of commerce and an 
icknowledged “booster” for Akron. The 

ought occurred to me, of how many 

isicians resident in the United States 

n it be said that they represent the 

st and most progressive issues of their 

n communities; that they belong to 

eir chambers of commerce, that they 
ave a business standing comparable to 

iding bankers and manufacturers? 

On Mayfield avenue, in the new and 

st residential section of the city, is 

ated the Williams home. Here, sur- 
inded by his family, a devoted wife 

0, as the tenor confided to me, has 

‘n both the dynamo and controller of 

destiny; his three boys, two in man- 

id, one approaching it, and the real 

er of the household—Gwendolin, age 

—Evan Williams is living a sane, a 
ilthy, characteristically American life. 

We stood talking out in the flower gar- 

where he indulges one of his pet 

bies. 


A Dream House 


That is my dream house,” he ob- 
ved, pointing to the large brick 
onial structure with its roomy, com- 
hensive lines. “I have always had 
in my mind ever since the days I 
Wrked in the mines out there in the 

ntry. To-day it stands there, a com- 





















































Photographic Impressions of the Home Life of Evan Williams. No. 1, Mr. Williams in His Billiard Room; No. 2, With Mrs. Williams and Their 
Daughter Gwendolin; No. 3, in Front of the School House of His Early Youth at Turkey Foot Lake, Ohio; No. 4, Where He Sang His 
First Song, the Church in Thomastown, Ohio; No. 5, With Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, the Noted Preacher of Chicago; No. 6, The House of 


His Boyhood Days in Thomastown; No. 
His Accompaniments and Who Has a 


plete fulfillment of the dream picture.” 

But there are in it art objects, rugs of 
rare origin, oil paintings of the finest 
selection, that could have had no part 
in the air castles of the lad in the mines. 

And here was the house that had been 
built on song! Years of faithful service 
to an artistic ideal, to good, hard com- 
mon sense in the handling of his affairs, 
years of loyal guidance by the woman 
who shared his every career-forming ex- 
perience—these, added to the beneficent 
and all-providing talking-machine, had 
given Evan Williams this staunch and 
beautiful home, within whose walls ex- 
isted as clean and wholesome a family 
life as is to be found anywhere in the 
country. 

Of his three sons, Edgar is away at 
College, studying law. Vernon spends 
his winters studying singing with Her- 
bert Witherspoon in New York, and 
Evan, Jr., is a care-free, red-blooded 
high school student, preparing to con- 
quer the world. 

“In Vernon, I feel that my work will 
go on when I am ready to drop it,” ob- 
served the pater familias. “They all tell 
me that he has the foundation of a big 
singer”’—a statement that was fully 
borne out at an informal musicale in the 
music room soon after. 


We embarked in the Monmouth motor 
car for a trip around the country, dur- 
ing which Williams recounted the de- 
tails of his career. Mineral Ridge, 
Trumble County, through which we 
passed, was his birthplace in the Fall 
of 1867. At six, his family moved near- 
by to Thomastown, and later to Turkey 
Foot Lake, where he spent the years 
between seven and ten. Then back to 
Thomastown, where he pointed out the 
church in which he had first sung pub- 
licly. “Harry the Drummer Boy” was 
the title of the song, and his mother in 
the admiring audience was shortly after 
deprived by death of ever hearing him 
sing again. As a young man of eighteen 
he worked in the mines, meanwhile sing- 
ing in Welsh choruses. Then came a 
period in the rolling mills at Talmadge, 
his marriage, and the formation of an 
Octette Club, in which his singing at- 
tracted favorable attention. When they 
sang in Akron Mme. Louise von Fei- 
litzsch observed the uncommon quality 
of the young tenor’s voice and agreed to 
give him instruction in Cleveland. 


In the Days of Minstrelsy 
In 1891, he made his first concert ap- 


pearance as a soloist, in Galion, O. Two 
years later “Harry Williams” was a 


7, His Present Home in Akron; No. 8, With Mrs. Williams and His Son Vernon, Who Plays 
Remarkably Fine Tenor Voice 


headliner in the Primrose & West Min- 
strel tour. It was after this tour that 
he changed his name to avoid confusion 
with that of another singer, and as the 
Evan Williams of to-day he made his 
début in 1896, at the Worcester festival. 
He has since then appeared at the same 
festival fourteen times. 

In New York, he studied with Ffrang- 
con Davies, Ben Davies and Mrs. Top- 
ping-Brown, besides enjoying a series of 
intimate talks with Jean de Reszke. For 
three years he studied with John Dennis 
Mehan, and with Sauvage for oratorios. 
Then followed active concert work and 
the tragic outcome recorded in the intro- 
duction to this account. 

“Following four years of retirement 
in which I worked out for myself what 
I believe is the proper way to sing, I 
made my reappearance in London,” re- 
lated Williams, “and the manner in 
which prospects opened up reassured me 
of the correctness of my work.” 

The career of Evan Williams from 
that day on is familiar te @very concert- 
goer. 

The man’s art may best be under- 
stood when he explains to you that sing- 
ing is purely a matter of soul. His 


[Continued on next page] 
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Comes from Mexico to Show Us 
New Way of Teaching Harmony 








Prof. Eduardo Gariel Would Substitute ‘‘Law of Lesser Effort”’ 
and ‘‘Law of Tonal Gravity’’ for the Manifold Rules with 
Which the Study of the Subject Has Been Fettered—An 
Effort toward Simplification—Treatment of Chords and 
Scales—Prof. Gariel Now in America as Artistic Represent- 
ative of the Carranza Government 








DUARDO GARIEL of Mexico is a 
slender, nervous, intellectual man 
with a theory. He has come from his 
revolution-racked country to show our 
teachers how composition, particularly 
that extensively explored branch of it 
called harmony, should be taught. Barely 
two months ago he arrived in New York. 
That, since then, he has already visited 
many of the foremost Eastern peda- 
gogues, arranged for the publication of 
a brochure with a prominent publishing 
house and delivered an illustrated lec- 
ture in Thompson Memorial Hall of 


Columbia University, speaks rather elo- 
quently for his purposefulness and sin- 
cerity. 

Professor Gariel (that is his title at 
the Conservatory in the City of Mexico) 
cherishes hopefully another ideal, pat- 
riotic in essence. Mexico, the Mexico 
that he knows, is something more than a 
nation desecrated and devastated by 
greedy hands. In his country are men 
of brilliant mentality, eager and com- 
petent to participate in raising further 
the veil which clings to the arts and 
sciences. One of Professor Gariel’s most 
obsessing hopes is that it may be granted 
to him to compel from civilized peoples 
a measure of respect for the representa- 
tive culture of his native country. 

“The theory of music and the science 
of teaching it must be extricated from 
the swaddling clothes of tradition,” said 
Professor Gariel, who possesses an Eng- 
lish vocabulary of unusual dimensions. 
“What I set out to do was to eliminate, 
not only unnecessaries, but pedagogical 
ideas which should long ago have been 
declared obsolete. These have fettered 
the subject with rules until the poor 
student finds himself altogether at sea. 
Finally, to be sure, by dint of memoriz- 
ing a good deal, some of which he 
afterwards must try his best to forget, 
the young hopeful manages to get on 
speaking terms with the theoretical side 
of his art. There is something wrong 
about a system in which such evils are 
inherent. 

“My method of teaching harmony in- 
sists that laws be substituted for rules. 
The theory of music I believe to be gov- 
erned by only two laws which I deduce 
from the mathematical relations of the 
scale. One of these I call the ‘law of 


lesser effort’; the other the ‘law of tonal 
gravity.’ I group the chords by their 
tendencies, not, as is usually done, by 
their form. All the chords used in music 
come, according to my system, from four 
fundamental cords, two of which are 
described as natural, and two mixed. 
Altered chords, which by the added 








Eduardo Gariel, Professor of Harmony 
at the Conservatory of the City of 
Mexico and General Supervisor of 
Music Teaching in That City 


chromatics either intensify or modify 
their original tendencies, also find a place 
in my scheme. The trend, you see, is 
toward simplification, elision, concise- 
ness. 

“Here is something which proves that 
my method saves time and confusion.” 
The speaker produced a sheet of manu- 
script with a melody harmonized in six 
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[Continued from page 3] 


presentation of a song relies not merely 
upon the natural beauty of his voice 
but upon his consummate ability to stir 
your inner consciousness—to enter the 
recesses of your imagination with an 
emotional appeal you rarely experience 
in listening to singing. 

Frankly, he chooses songs that make 
the human appeal, but he delivers them 











The Public School Music 
Course 


The von ENDE 
School of Music 


New York City 


is conducted by 


DR. FRANK A. RIX 


Chief Director of Music of the 
Public and High Schools of 
New York City. 
Offering an exceptional opportunity in 
studying the practical teaching meth- 
ods—a course which includes all that 
is demanded by Supervisors of Music 
“and required of grade teachers wishing 
to specialize in Departmental teach- 
ing, under the personal supervision of 
the foremost authority on this subject. 


Send for catalogue and particulars. 




















with a sweep of poetic imagery, with 
the master touch of the true narrator 
that enables you to contemplate the sub- 
ject as something breathing and pulsat- 
ing with life. 

These vital characteristics of his art 
were brought to light on one of those 
rare occasions when, surrounded by con- 
genial friends, and with every element 
of circumstance contributing to a well- 
nigh perfect setting, the tenor gave a 
short program during my visit. Sel- 
dom, it is safe to relate, has a roomfull 
of persons been so deeply stirred by a 
singer’s art as was this gathering. A 
violinist in the group, who was sched- 
uled to play an engagement in a nearby 
town the same afternoon, and whose suc- 
cess was reported as remarkable, ex- 
exsoage that evening, “Why shouldn’t I 

ave played well? I learned how this 
morning while I listened to Evan Wil- 
liams’s singing.” 

For those who are accustomed to meas- 
ure an artist’s success by the dollar 
standard it may be of interest to note 
that the royalties from the Evan Wil- 
liams talking-machine records total $50,- 
000 annually. is 


HMEt ZOLLER 


ACCOMPANIST 


Will Return to New Yovk, September Ist 
Address: Room 1605, 505 5th Avenue, New York 














different ways. “This was done by a 
pupil who had taken only thirteen les- 
sons from me,” declared Professor 
Gariel. The parts were contrapuntal 
and free from error—an _ astonishing 
thing from so embryonic a musical mind. 
“That is not difficult to account for,” re- 
sponded the theorist to a question in re- 
gard to this. “Melody is the basis of 
all music and I always insist that this 
point should be remembered. My way 
of grouping and defining the chords and 
the laws governing .them is, I believe, 
so simple that the student’s mind is soon 
comparatively free to concern itself with 
the musical value of these exercises. 
Another thing which makes for simplic- 
ity is the fact that I begin with three 
voices, not with four. That I believe to 
be a point upon which absolutely every 
text book disagrees with me. Yet I will 
not teach four voices until the student 
has learned to handle three with fluency 
and ease. The pupil who has acquired 
this faculty is well advanced along his 
road; he is practically practicing coun- 
terpoint. I never could understand why 
harmony and counterpoint should be 
isolated to be treated and taught as dif- 
ferent subjects. Harmony’ without 
melody is not music, for melody is the 
one indispensable thing in music. And 
harmony with melody is counterpoint. 
Therefore I find no inherent difference 
in these subjects. 

“The laws which govern music are as 
immutable as they are intangible and 
simple. Some chords want to remain 
still—others want to move toward them. 
Some chords are more restless than 
others; some are vague, some brilliant, 
others mournful. Once the student 
acquires the mathematical relationship 
which exists between chords and learns 
to classify them he never forgets the 
knowledge. It is easily taught and 
readily retained. 


Faults in Orthodox Treatment 


“The orthodox treatment of the major 
and minor scales I believe to be erron- 
eous. I do not believe that B minor 
should be written with the same signa- 
ture as D major. The minor scale is 
a mixed scale. Take A minor, for in- 
stance: going up, it is like A major, the 
only difference being the minor third. 
Going down it has exactly the same notes 
as C major. I contend that the minor 
scale is a mixed scale which should be 
accorded a signature based on the de- 
gree of the scale upon which its tonic 
lies. The scale system is like a ladder 
—each degree has its specific place. 
Writing A minor with three sharps (as 
A major is written) would, I think, be 
an improvement. The accidentals could 
be inserted wherever necessary. This 
method would at once stamp the key as 
that of A; whether it were major or 
minor would soon develop. As _ things 
now stand the notation is more essen- 
tially ambiguous and terrifying to tyros. 

“Yes, I am here to see how harmony 
is taught and to try to introduce my 
theories. Carranza, whom I have known 
since my school-boy days, has made it 
possible for me to come to America by 
supplying the necessary funds. Natural- 
ly I am anxious to show my appreciation 
of his kindness by proving the value of 
my ideas. My lecture at Columbia was 
successful. I think, in passing, thaf I 
am the first Mexican to lecture on music 
in the English language. In the City 
of Mexico I am the general supervisor 
of music teaching as well as professor 
of harmony at the conservatory. 

“Of course, each theorist thinks his 
method the best; that is as it should be. 
I hope to give more lectures in this 
country and thoroughly familiarize more 
people with my views. Of course, the 
publication of my little book will go a 
great way toward accomplishing this. 
I am hoping much for success in this 
country.” B. R. 


Noted Artists Engaged for People’s Con- 
cert Course in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 9.—The People’s 
Concert Course under the® management 
of Mrs. M. A. Fanning of the Euclid 
Service Bureau announces the signing 
of its contracts for six concerts to be 
given at the Hippodrome on Sunday 
evenings once a month beginning October 
24. Artists engaged are Pasquale 
Amato, Margarete Ober, Florence 
Hinkle, Leo Ornstein (who appears with 
Dorothea Thullen and Jacques Kasner), 
Margarete Matzenauer and _ Leopold 
Godowsky. Season tickets will be sold 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to $6. 





CHAUTAUQUANS HEAR 
NEW OPERETTA SUNG 


Page-Martens “Contest of 
Nations’’ Wins Favor— Suc- 
cess for August Quartet 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 8.—The past 
week has been another interesting one 
for the local music colony and many 
have been the events that have attracted 
large audiences. While the attractions 
at the Amphitheater have drawn the 
largest crowds yet the recitals by mem- 
bers of the school faculty have been well 
patronized and have proven of unusual 





interest. These were given by Austin 
Conradi, pianist; Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist, and Sol Marcosson, violinist. 


These events took place in Higgin’s Hall 
and closed the recital series here for the 
artists mentioned. 

The musical event of the week was the 
production of an operetta by N. Clifford 
Page, the “Contest of the Nations,” the 
libretto of which is by Frederick H. 
Martens. This was the first performance 
of the work here and it met with en- 
thusiastic approval from the start. Over 
5,000 persons heard the work, which 
called for the combined forces of the 
chorus, orchestra, soloists and dancers 
from the School of Physical Education, 
who were especially trained for the per- 
formance. Director Hallam is to be 
thanked for bringing the number before 
local music lovers, as it is an effective 
a and interesting from first to 
ast. 

Among the events at the Amphitheater 
were the following: On Monday even- 
ing a popular concert was presented by 
the orchestra, choir, Austin Conrad, 
pianist, and the soloists for August 
under the direction of Alfred Hallam. 
This event marked the first appearance 
in concert of the August quartet and 
the singers were received with marked 
enthusiasm. The work of each of them 
bore the stamp of the thorough artist 
and won for them warm admiration. The 
personnel of the quartet is Marie Kaiser, 
soprano; Amy Ellerman, contralto; Cal- 
vin Coxe, tenor, and Edmund Jahn, 
bass. This is Mr. Jahn’s second appear- 
ance on the local platform and he is a 
welcome visitor. 

Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond gave a series 
of five recitals during the week and 
attracted large audiences. She sang her 
own songs entirely. 

On Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
Henry Bethule Vincent, resident organ 
ist, was heard in recital and his playing 
attracted large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. Mr. Vincent was given generous 
applause. 

On Wednesday afternoon the choir, 
orchestra and soloists again held a larg: 
audience interested throughout an hour’s 
program of pleasing numbers with So! 
Marcosson as the violin soloist. The 
selection of the program was most happy, 
the August soloists featuring severa! 
songs by Frederick G. Shattuck, th: 
efficient accompanist. Mr. Shattuc! 
was given an ovation and was congratu 
lated upon the excellence of his severa! 
compositions. L. B. D. 


Composer of “Sing Me To Sleep” Die 
in England 








LONDON, Aug. 11.—Edwin Greene, con 
poser of “Sing Me To Sleep” and oth: 
songs, died last night at Cheltenham, 
where he was born. He was fifty-eig! 
years old and had been an invalid near! 
half his life. He was the son of a ga 
dener of Queens Victoria, Alexandra a! 
Mary. Empress Eugenie accepted t! 
dedication of some of his songs. Mo 
than a million copies of “Sing Me 1 
Sleep” were sold. These, with his roya 
ties on “Lullaby Land,” “Rock Me ' 
Sleep” and other songs made him co! 
paratively wealthy. 


WANTED: There is a splendid openin 
for a capable young violinist, man 
woman, desirous of advanced stud 
with a well known violin teacher, * 
become his assistant teacher, with o 
portunity to develop lucrative positio" 
in New York City. Only those w! 
are thoroughly interested in teachins 
should reply. Conscientious, Box 
care Musical America, 505 Fifth A‘ 
nue, New York. 
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TINHE young American tenor, Martin Richardson, recently back from study and 
operatic appearances in Italy, is shown in No. 1, at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 

Vo. 2 represents Dora Becker, the violinist, on the shores of Buffalo Creek, Pa., 
here she is preparing her concert programs under ideal conditions. No. 3 shows 
ermaine Schnitzer, the pianist, with her touring car at Edgemere, Long Island. 
Carl Webster, the Boston ’cellist, is seen in his motor boat at Friendship, Me. 
No. 4), where with his family he is spending the summer. No. 5: Marie Kaiser 
a week-end visit at The Crossroads, near St. Paul, Minn., the home of Mrs. 
rederic H. Snyder (on the right in the snap-shot). No. 6: An operatic group at 
ss Angeles. Among the persons in the photograph will be recognized William 






































Brian 
Paul 


W. Hinshaw, the 
Kathleen Howard, 


baritone; 
contralto; 
Alcock, Merle 


tenor; 


Hooker, 
Eisler, 


Alcock, contralto, and 
Pittsburgh organist, rowing at Wooster, Ohio. No. 8: J. 


Marcella 
Alfred 


librettist ; 
conductor; 
Horatio Parker, composer, and Albertina Rasch, premiere danseuse. 


Craft, 
Hertz, 


soprano; 
conductor ; 
No. 7: Bechtel 
Carey MacAfee, wife of the 
Jertram Fox, the New York 


Mrs. 


vocal instructor and composer, with his son, John Owen Fox, at Beacon Beach, 
N. J. No. 9: Marie Stapleton Murray and A. W. Martin, director of music of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, snapped on the college campus after a rehearsal 
of “Aida.” No. 10: Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and Theodore Spiering, the violinist and conductor, meet for the day at 


Lake Placid, N. Y., where Dr. Kunwald is spending the summer. 





euter and Hamlin in Joint Recital at some time in the Bohemian Grove of Cali- 


. C li i ‘eparatio ‘or z_ ¢ 

Sen Broncince fornia, in preparation for the annual 

eae? High Jinks” performance of Aug. 6, 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and George jn which Clarence Whitehill, the dis- 


tinguished American baritone, will take 
a prominent part. 


imlin, tenor, both of Chicago, gave a 
int recital recently at the St. Francis 
tel in San Francisco. Richard Hage- 
inn of the Metropolitan Opera House 
New York, was the accompanist. A 
ge and enthusiastic audience attested 
much applause to the appreciation of 
ese artists. They have been spending 


Concert Tour Arranged for Pasquale 
Amato, Noted Baritone 
Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company baritone, announced 
from his summer home at Amagansett, 
e- 


Alexander Lambert 


ILL RESUME HIS PIANO INSTRUCTION ON SEPTEMBER 13th 
AT 792 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

















L. I., the following concert engagements 
for this season, nearly all of them being 
return dates: In October, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Lockport, N. Y.; Des Moines, Ia.; 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dayton, O.; Cincin- 


nati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
and Chicago; on Nov. 4, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Jan. 18, Hartford, Conn., and 


March 15, Northampton, Mass. 


Concert in Aid of the Italian Red Cross 


A concert was given by Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, assisted by Lorene Rogers and 
Mr. Roxas, at the Sagamore, Long Lake, 
N. Y., on Saturday, Aug. 7, for the 
benefit of the Red Cross Society. 

The concert, which took place under 
distinguished patronage, was a great suc- 
cess and netted between $250 and $300 
for the fund. 

In spite of the inclement weather on 
the Lake, a goodly audience assembled. 


Mr. Martinelli sang an aria from 
“Rigoletto,” songs by Tosti, Roxas and 
Durante, an aria from “Pagliacci,” and 
the duo from “Madama Butterfly,” with 
Miss Rogers, who sang an aria from 
“Manon,” one from “Lucia” and some 
songs by Roxas and Dvorak, besides sev- 
eral encores. Both she and Signor Mar 
tinelli received an enthusiastic reception. 


Mr. Leps and His Orchestra Engaged 
for Pittsburgh Exposition 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9.—Wassili Leps, 
who is now filling an engagement with 
his orchestra at Willow Grove Park, this 
city, has been engaged to appear with 
his organization at the annual exposition 
of the Western Pennsylvania Exposition 
Society in Pittsburgh for two weeks be- 
ginning Sept. 1. This will be Mr. Leps’s 
fourth engagement as orchestral conduc- 
tor at the Pittsburgh Exposition. He 
will be accompanied by his orchestra. 
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MILTON ABORN WILL 
OPEN OPERA SCHOOL 


Announces Ambitious Plan to 
Train Singers in All Depart- 
ments of the Art 


Milton Aborn has sent from his office 
in the Century Opera House an an- 
nouncement of his intention to open a 
conservatory under the name of the 
Aborn Classes for Operatic Training. 
Mr. Aborn’s experience in opera has cov- 
ered a period of thirty years, during 
most of which time he has been his own 
stage director. During the two seasons 
of the Century Opera Company the 
actual stage management and direction 
were delegated to others, but Mr. Aborn 
collaborated with his artistic staff in the 
preparation of all productions, and gave 
his personal attention to all stage re- 
hearsals. 

“It has been my intention for many 
years to establish a school of this sort,” 
Mr. Aborn said this week. “We decided 
to open these classes in conjunction with 
the Century Opera Company a year ago, 
but found that the amount of work necés- 
sary to the conduct of the opera com- 
pany would not permit the required time 
and attention to be diverted to the school, 
so it was given up with regret. I know 
that there is a wealth of operatic talent 
in America, and feel sure it can be 
trained and developed as well here as 
abroad. This is a most propitious time 
to try the experiment while the exodus 
of American singers to Europeris halted 
by the war. I am not ready to say who 





will e,the members of the faculty of’ 


this new conservatory, but am negotiat- 
ing with two conductors of standing and 
experience, an operatic coach of recog- 
nized ability and several teachers of 
voice placement, tone production, etc. 
“The curriculum will be arranged on 
a plan never tried in this country before 
as far as I know. Each pupil will be 
assigned to an appropriate role in one 
opera. The group of pupils assigned to 
the cast of one opera will be trained as 
a class. There will be several of these 
classes, each one working on a certain 


opera. As soon as one class has mastered 
the rdles assigned to it, its members will 
be given a public performance in the 
opera they have been studying.” 

It is the intention to launch this en- 
terprise on Oct. 1, 1915. 


CARUSO SINGS THE PROLOGUE 


Saves “Pagliacci” Performance in Buenos 
Aires, as Baritone Falls Sick 


News comes direct to MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA that Enrico Caruso will complete his 
South American season on Aug. 17. On 
Aug. 18 he will sail for Italy by the way 
of Spain. If there is any difficulty be- 
cause of war conditions he will come to 
New York direct. 

On June 20, just before a performance 
of “Pagliacci,” Denise, the baritone, was 
taken ill, whereupon Caruso himself*sang 
the “Prologue,” after which the enthu- 
siastic audience recalled him more than 
twenty-five times. His engagement in 
Buenos Aires was extended sixteen per- 
formances at $7,000 an appearance. Be- 
sides his contract in Buenos Aires, he 
has appeared one performance each at 
Tucuman, Cordova and San Juan. Mr. 
Caruso writes that his greatest successes 
have been in both Puccini’s ‘Manon 
Lescaut” and Massenet’s “Manon,” in 
“Aida” and in “Pagliacci.” He has 
signed a contract with the Metropolitan 
to appear two or three times each week, 
during every week of the coming season. 
He will be heard in “Andrea Chenier,” 
of Giordano, never before given at the 
Metropolitan, and also in a revival of 
Charpentier’s much discussed “Julien.” 











Second Series of Popular Concerts 


The second series of popular prome- 
nade concerts has been arranged under 
the management of Mrs. R. W. Hawkes- 
worth and Martha Maynard at Madison 
Square Garden with ,tke* Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, winder the direction of 
Modest» Attsthuler. On Aug. 17 Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony and the “Peer 
Gynt” Suite will be played and on Fri- 
day, Aug. 20, Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
“Pathétique” and excerpts from the 
Wagner Ring. The movement to give 
the best to the public at popular prices 
was begun this spring under the patron- 
age of Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Willard 
Straight, Mrs. Stewart L. Woodford, 
Mrs. Henry P. Davison and Mrs. George 
Baker, Jr. 


Cin Omerican Lady 


Atlanta music lovers turned out 
in a splendid audience of over 4000 
people to hear Bianca Randall. 

sy the skill and ease with which 


she sang “Un Bel. Di” from 
Madame _ Butterfly, and ‘“Elsa’s 
Traum” from Lohengrin, Mme. 
Randall completely charmed her 


audience, while other numbers of 


hers 
“Annie 


were 
Laurie” 


encore, and was 
winsomeness, that it 


grace, such 


warmly applauded. 
was given as an 


sung with such 


won for her an ovation.—T7he Con- 
stitution, Atlanta, Ga. 


Personal Representative: 


H. E. Reynolds, 510 West 123rd St., N. Y. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Resting, let us hope, peacefully, with 
her husband on the Pacific Coast, at this 
moment, is a woman who was much in 
the public eye, not long ago, and who de- 
serves the most respectful and courteous 
consideration at the hands of all music 
lovers, for her part in the great move- 
ment which has been sweeping this coun- 
try the last two years, for a_ better 
appreciation of our own musicians, com- 
posers and music teachers. 

This woman, not long ago, passed 
through a tragedy in which she saw the 
struggle of her life, as well as that of 


her husband apparently shattered. I 
refer to Mrs. George R. Slaton, the wife 
of the former Governor of Georgia, who, 
you may remember, was the first lady 
of distinction and prominence to take up 
the propaganda being made by your 
Editor, and give it the sanction and 
powerful influence of her approval. 

When, after your Editor had made his 
now world renowned exposition of the 
enormous sums spent, in this country, 
for music in all its forms, and for the 
musical industries, he received the call 
to come and speak on the subject of our 
musical progress, the first of these calls 
came from the South. 

I believe his first address was de- 
livered before the Women’s Century Club 
of Nashville. Immediately following, he 
delivered his address in Atlanta, under 
the auspices of Mrs. Slaton, the then 
Governor’s wife. 

She was so interested in his propa- 
ganda, that being in the Northern part 
of the State with her husband, she rose 
at four in the morning to catch a train 
to be present in Atlanta at a large 
luncheon party given your Editor. 

Then she personally endorsed all the 
invitations to his address, so that the 
élite of Atlanta, besides those musically 
interested were present to hear him. 

Furthermore, she used her influence 
with the local press, so that, at the very 
start, his work received an encourage- 
ment, the momentous results of which 
are, no doubt, known to your readers. 

Not long ago, as you no doubt know, 
Governor Slaton faced the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of having to give the ultimate 
decision in the case of Leo Frank, accused 
of the rape and murder of a little fac- 
tory girl. 

The case attracted, for many reasons, 
nation-wide attention. Judged guilty, 
Frank was finally condemned to be exe- 
cuted, when the Governor exercised his 
prerogative by changine the sentence to 
life imprisonment. 

Such intense feeling had been aroused 
by the matter, that when Governor 
Slaton did this he knew that he was 
sacrificing his entire political career— 
so far as his own State of Georgia was 
concerned—which career had been, up to 
that date, one of uninterrupted success, 
and, indeed of triumph, and to which no 
small part had been contributed by his 
beautiful and cultured wife. 

Without desiring, in any way, to pass 
upon the question at issue, one cannot 
withhold admiration for a man who 
coolly saw his whole political career 
vanish when face to face with what he 
considered his duty as a man and as a 
citizen, and so sacrificed himself. 

Presuming to speak on behalf of music- 
lovers and those interested in music, and 
particularly on behalf of those who are 
interested in our own musicians, in our 
own musical life and in our aspiration 
to be musically independent, I send 
greetings of good-will and deep appre- 
ciation to George R. Slaton, the former 


Governor of Georgia, and the noble 
woman who is his wife, and who must 
be credited, for all time to come, to have 
been the first prominent personage to 
put the seal of approval upon what has 
since developed into a movement so far- 
reaching, that only those of the next 
generation can appreciate its value and 
importance. 
* + * 

Writing of great women brings to my 
mind Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who, because 
she is of the present day is not given, 
by many, the credit which should come 
to her unquestioned genius, not only as 
a poetess, but as a clear-headed, ideal- 
istic thinker. 

Through the columns of the New York 
American, for which she writes, she ap- 
peals to masses of readers. I wonder 
how many among those masses ever 
realize the splendid intelligence, the 
broad grasp, the vision into higher 
things, that Ella Wheeler Wilcox pos- 
sesses. 

Recently the New York American pub- 
lished a brief article of hers, entitled: 
“Plea For Fair Play For Grand Opera’s 
Chorus Girl, Who Gets Meager Pay,” 
and which it may not be inappropriate 
for me to discuss, particularly as I re- 
ferred to the chorus girl when I spoke of 
operatic conditions in Europe, because 
of the statement made so frequently, by 
Americans, and especially by American 
students abroad, that they cannot re- 
frain from expressing their appreciation 
of the fact that they can hear opera in 
the European opera houses, particularly 
in Germany, France and Italy, for a few 
cents. 

I took occasion to remind them that 
their ability to do this depended upon the 
fact that outside a few leading artists, 
the majority of the singers and musici- 
ans, and particularly the chorus, are not 
paid sufficiently to keep body and soul 
together decently; and that this was, par- 
ticularly in the case of the chorus girls, 
the propelling power, which (as Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., showed, in his memor- 
able work, published after he had sent a 
special commission to inquire into con- 
ditions abroad), forced‘them to prostitu- 
tion. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in her interesting 
article, based upon a letter sent by a 
chorus girl in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, says, with truth, that we are 
all inclined to think of the chorus girl 
as a gay, laughing, dancing creature, 
not given to a serious vein of thought. 

This letter, which Mrs. Wilcox repro- 
duces, speaks particularly of the grand 
opera chorus girl, and takes up, not so 
much the moral standpoint, as the finan- 
cial one, which the writer insists is un- 
just as an appreciation of the chorus 
girl’s talent, both musical and _ intellec- 
tual, in comparison with the so-called 
great artists of grand opera. 

I do not want at this time to discuss 
the further question brought up by this 
chorus girl as to the work of the chorus 
girl being essential to the success of 
grand opera, nor will I discuss the issue 
which she presents, namely, the inade- 
quacy of her pay, for after all is said 
and done it is but just to the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan and to the 
eminent directors to say that the chorus 
girls of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany are, comparatively speaking, well 
paid. . 

What I desire to bring out is the 
broader issue, namely, as to the atti- 
tude to the chorus girl of all those con- 
nected with musical and dramatic per- 
formances, in the sense that, from the 
very start, they do not regard her as a 
moral, responsible being, but as a person 
who should be satisfied with little pay 
for her work, while if she ministers to 
their pleasures or vices she is to be 
showered with diamonds, jewels, flowers 
and even automobiles. 

This brings up the further grave ques- 
tion, affecting not only the chorus girl, 
but her superiors in the whole realm of 
musical and dramatic representation, 





namely,—“What is the moral position of 
the woman on the stage to-day? In how 
far is she protected by custom? In how 


far is the public attitude to her fair and 
just? 

Personally, I consider, from a long ex- 
perience, the women on the stage su- 
perior in ideals and morality to the men 
who surround them. And I will go 
further and say that the time must come 
for some definite stand to be taken with 
regard to the position of the woman on 
the stage. 

To-day she is subjected to every pos- 
sible temptation, without the slightest 
protection. Every lure is laid for. her 
destruction. 

The cynic may reply that this is no 
doubt true, but so it is of any woman, 
whether she is on the stage or off. To 
which I will reply, in return, that I 
know of no occupation in the world, ex- 
cept that of the stage, where a woman 
to win success is often forced, against 


her moral sense, to give tribute of her 
person as well as of her work and talent. 
kK * * 

It seems settled that Caruso will be 
with us again next season. Report says 
that he will receive a larger fee than 
before—over three thousand dollars a 
performance, which will mean that his 
season will net him a quarter of a 
million, irrespective of the money he re- 
ceives from private concert engagements 
in the homes of the wealthy, and his large 
receipts from his talking machine royal- 
ties. 

I for one am glad that the great tenor 
will be back again, principally for the 
reason—that while his voice has no 
longer the power and freshness that it 
once possessed—and while he leaves much 
to be desired from the dramatic point of 
view, except in such low comedy parts 
as Canio, he has gained so wonderfully 
in purely artistic singing that he stands 
almost alone. 

It is a positive education, not merely 
for male singers, but for all singers, to 
go and hear him, though personally I 
like to hear him best with my eyes shut, 
because then he does not spoil the illu- 
sion. 

* * & 

Of all the pathetic, tragic stories that 
have come to us from the horrible war 
that is devastating Europe, none has ap- 
pealed to me more than that of the 
French regiment, which, having been re- 
peatedly repulsed in an attack on a Ger- 
man position, and, beginning to falter 
and lose heart, was emboldened to make 
a final charge because the colonel ordered 
the regimental band to the front to spur 
them on to one last desperate effort. 

As the remnant advanced with the 
band playing the “Marseillaise,” the mu- 
sicians were naturally shot down one 
after another till none remained but a 
single cornet player, who, though half 
riddled with shot, still kept advancing, 
advancing, playing the great national 
air, and stopped only as his compatriots 
passed over his dying body to victory. 

* %* * 

But if war has its tragic side it has 
also its humorous side, and some of this 
humor is supplied by the foreigners, not- 
ably the Italian artists and musicians 
who have been forced to remain in this 
country, not so much to evade military 
service, but because of their engage- 
ments and duties here. 

Some of these Italians have taken up 
their summer residence at our noted re- 
sorts, particularly in the Adirondacks. 

Among these is Botta, the young and 
talented tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. He, with his charming and 
beautiful wife, rented a cottage at Long 
Lake, in the Adirondacks. 

One of the results of his enforced stay 
in this country, during the vacation 
period has been to compel Signor Botta, 
as well as other Italians, to secure some 
knowledge of our language, though, I 
am afraid, that this is being developed 
more on the line of the slang of the day 
than of that academic English which 
would be endorsed by the learned pro- 
fessors at our great universities. 

Thus it was that the young, debonair 
and handsome Botta, having inquired of 
some friends how he could evade seeing 
a certain man who he heard was to call 
upon him at his hotel in New York, was 
told that he should go to the girl at the 
telephone desk and tell her that when 
this particular man called, she was to 
say that he, Botta, was not at home. 

Behold, therefore, our good friend 
Botta, going up to the telephone girl and 
saying to her: 

““Mees—eef gentlemans come—me—you 
say—‘Nobody home.’ ” 

To which the girl, laughing heartily, 
replied: 

“T’m on!” 

Signor Botta, delighted with his suc- 
cess and with his increased knowledge 
of the English language, promptly, on 
the next occasion when he was told some- 
thing, replied, 


“T’m on!” He believed that he was 
using correct English. 
a2 


But it is not alone in the acquisition 
of the vernacular that the charming 
young tenor of the Metropolitan is pro- 
gressing, but in agriculture, for in the 
garden which he rented with his cot- 
tage at Long Lake, he planted a number 
of seeds. These, unfortunately, being 
mixed, through a confusion of packages, 
resulted in his having produced as fine a 
crop of dahlias, cabbages, sunflowers, 
cauliflowers, lettuce, as well as some 
potato plants, to all of which he gives 
daily attention and of which he is ex- 
ceedingly proud. 

In due time the potato plants were 
visited by insects which gave them a 
very ragged appearance, so that another 
Italian, jealous of the Botta efforts in 
agriculture, passing by, exclaimed: 

“He no raise potate—all he raise is da 
potat-bug!” 


‘Among the other industries in which 
Signor Botta is engaged is in making a 
collection of worms, which he has 
gathered from the surrounding ditches, 
for the purpose of fishing in the lake, 
and which resulted in a catastrophe for 
the reason that at the same time he was 
engaged in raising some chickens. 

Emerging one morning from his bed- 
room he tried his voice to see how the 
climate affected it. Being slightly 
hoarse he sang a little off the key, upon 
which an enemy stated two of the 
chickens fell dead. 

Truth compels me to state that their 
sudden decease was due to the fact that 
they had eaten up the Botta collection 
of fishing worms. 

* * «* 

But if the tenors and other musicians 
have created a sensation in the beauti- 
ful Adirondack region given over in the 
summer to tourists, campers and college 
boys, who go through the lakes in canoes, 
it is as nothing to the sensation created 
by Gianni Viafora, the Italian cartoon. 
ist, whose sketches and caricatures have 
long been a feature of the Italian Club, 
and who has the distinction of being 
married to Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Via- 
fora, one of the most distinguished vocal 
teachers that we have. 

Viafora appeared to the astonishment 
of the natives in what he conceived to 
be correct American costume, to inveigle 
a bass or a pickerel. This costume con- 
sisted of a light blue sweater, a white 
felt hat with a green feather, knicker- 
bockers, yellow stockings and a fishing 
rod of great length, while at the end o1 
his line he had an enormous red fly which 
Viafora had been informed was the cor- 
rect thing with which to lure a trout 
or any other fish to be found within 
hundreds of miles of New York. 

So far I understand his piscatorial ex- 
ploits have not been particularlv suc- 
cessful, for the reason that most of his 
time has been taken up when he was on 
the fishing grounds in extracting the 
hook, with the aforesaid red fly, either 
from the boughs of the surrounding trees 
or from the back of his trousers. 

But he lives in hope! 

One of his exploits last season became 
memorable. It was performed on the 
Great South Bay where, having fished 
all the afternoon to no effect, he was 
left, by the receding tide, high and dry 
in a boat in the mud still patiently fish- 
ing. 

His disconsolate spouse aroused the 
entire village, which went in search of 
her husband whom they finally dis- 
covered, by the aid of searchlights, sit- 
ting complacently in the boat fishing. 

He was rescued in the morning, when 
the tide rose. His safe return was duly 
celebrated by a display of red fire, sky- 
rockets, enlivened by chianti and much 
‘spaghett’. 

x * x 

It is, however, not alone in the way of 
agriculture, the acquiring of a knowledge 
of English or in fishing that our Italian 
artists are now making heroic efforts, but 
they are also endeavoring to acquire a 
knowledge of the national game of poker. 
This resulted in my overhearing, re- 
cently, a conversation which ran some- 
what like this: 

“Eef you ’ave three ace an’ draw three 
card, must you throw away one ace?” 

“No, if you have three aces, you only 
draw two cards to get another ace. 
Then you might have four of a kind, or, 
you can ‘stand pat,’ and not draw any 
cards.” 

“Wat ees ‘stan’ pat? Mus’ you get 
up when you ’ave three ace An’ who 
ees pat?” 

“Well, ‘stand pat’ means that you hold 
your hand, and, perhaps, fool the others 
into thinking you have a stronger hand 
than you have.” 

“Ah! Eet ees wat you call da bluff!” 

“Say, ees a jack of spade and four, 
five, seex, seven of heart a straighta 
flush?” 

“No, that is what we call a ‘jackass 
flush.’ You must have all of one color, 
all the same kind, to have a straight 
flush.” 

“Oh, I ’ave got three pair!” 

“You cannot have three pair, because 
you should have only five cards.” 

“But I maka da three pair with da 
card dat I ’ave.” 

“Say, Joe, what is the use of teaching 


these Italians poker!”—a _ sentiment 
agreed to, from personal experience, by 
Your MEPHISTO. 


Interesting and Uplifting 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In reviewing my subscription, permit 
me to testify to the advantages, both 
from an educational and a news stand- 
point, to be gained in reading your pa- 
per. I find it interesting and uplifting. 

May you live long and prosper! 

Sincerely, 
CARRIE LOUISE HOLLEY. 

Roxbury, Mass., Aug. 6, 1915. 
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LARGE ATTENDANCE AT 
COAST'S BIG SANGERFEST 


Great Enthusiasm Marks Festival in Los Angeles— Distinguished 
Soloists Add to Interest of Concerts—Open-Air Program Heard 
by 10,000 Persons— Details of the Prize Winning 


ee ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 1.—On 
the heels of the festival of Amer- 
ican music in Los Angeles, given by the 
Federation of Music Clubs and the Con- 
gress of American musicians, came the 
Sangerfest of the Pacific Coast Sanger- 
bund. 

From nearly all the larger Pacific 
Coast cities came German societies or 
good sized representations of singing 
societies. From Seattle came two so- 
cieties with 100 singers, and with these 


a number from Spokane. From Port- 
land, Ore., came fifty singers; five so- 
cieties came from San Francisco, with 
about 250 singers. From San José came 
twenty; from Oakland _ twenty-five; 
from Anaheim thirty-five; Walla Walla 
twenty, San Diego twenty-five, etc. 
Adding these to the Los Angeles so- 
cieties and there was a total of about 
1000 singers. 

The Los Angeles societies are as fol- 
lows: Germania, a membership of sixty; 
Fidelia, sixty; Arion, twenty-five; Swiss, 
twenty-five; Socialist, forty-five and of 
women from the choirs of the German 
churches, about 200. Added to these are 
seventy-five in the Ellis club. And the 
orchestra under Adolf Tandler numbers 
about sixty. 

The opening-concert was given at the 
Shrine Auditorium Thursday evening. 
This auditorium seats about 5000 per- 
sons and it was well filled for the event 
which was given by Los Angeles organ- 
izations for the guest societies. Follow- 
ing out the traditions of German song 
fests as far as possible, the hall was 
festooned with German and American 
colors in varied designs and the concert 
was opened by a fanfare of trumpets, 
with players in the costume of medieval 
days. 

Siegfried Hagen led the _ festival 
chorus, of the Los Angeles German so- 
cieties combined numbering 500 singers, 
and Henry Schoenefeld conducted the 


massed male societies in “Gypsy Songs” 
of his own composition. In addition to 
the German societies there was the Ellis 
club of seventy male voices, under the 
direction of Haydn Jones. Mr. Jones is 
tenor soloist of the club and took the 
baton on this occasion as J. B. Poulin, 
the regular conductor is out of the city. 
This is the first time in perhaps fifteen 
years that anyone save Mr. Poulin had 
wielded the Ellis baton when that club 
appeared singing by itself, E. S. Shank 
was soloist for the club, singing the in- 
cidental baritone solo in a Wagner num- 
ber very effectively. 


Los Angeles Orchestra and Miss Craft 


Adolf Tandler conducted the Los 
Angeles Symphony orchestra in_ the 
“Tannhaduser” overture and Henry 
Schoenefeld conducted in his own whim- 
sical “Gypsy Fantasy,” a cleverly con- 
structed and tuneful work. 

Marcella Craft aroused much enthu- 
siasm by her dramatic fervor in “Dich 
Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser” and 
later she added “Elsa’s Dream” from 
‘Lohengrin.” Miss Craft is now well 
established as a Los Angeles favorite 
and received ardent applause. George 
Hamlin’s singing of the “Prize Song” 
from “Der Meistersinger” as well as his 
work in the Friday evening concert 
brought him the strong commendation 
of his audiences. 


Large Attendance at Fest 


The Sd&angerfest was the first Los 
Angeles gathering of the year to attract 
more participants than expected. Natu- 
rally, the San Francisco delegation was 
the largest numbering in all about 1000. 
Its societies included the Arion Man- 
nerchor, the Turnverein section, Teu- 
tonia club section, Schwaben Liederkranz, 
Hessen Gesang Verein, Harmonia club 
and Freudenschaft Bund, all headed 
by Dr. Max Magnus, president of the 
entire Pacific Sangerbund. 

Other societies present are the Oak- 
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land Mannerchor, the San José Ger- 
mania, the Anaheim Concordia, San 
Diego Mannerchor and strong delega- 
tions from Vancouver, Canada, Lieder- 
kranz; Tacoma Sangerbund; Manner- 
chor and Arion club of Seattle; Lieder- 
kranz of Everett, Wash.; Helvetia of 
Portland, Ore.; Liederkranz of Chehalis, 
Wash.; Mannerchor of Walla Walla. 

Smaller delegations were present from 
Salt Lake City, Denver, El Paso, Butte, 
and other cities. From Detroit comes 
Henry Spitzley, reputed to be the oldest 
active German singer present at every 
Sangerfest of importance. He is eighty- 
six years old and has been in singing 
societies sixty-seven years. 

At the Friday afternoon program at 
Shrine auditorium, Siegfried Hagen con- 
ducted the festival chorus in several 
numbers. This was made up of the Los 
Angeles societies with the addition of the 
women’s chorus of 200 from the German 
choirs of the city. Its principal numbers 
were the Festeneck “Festival Hymn” 
with Marcella Craft and Carl Schlegel 
as soloists, and a Strauss chorus at the 
end. Mme. Schumann-Heink sang num- 
bers from Mendelssohn, Wolf and 
Brahms, ending with a 17th century 
Spinning Song. Mr. Schlegel also was 
heard in the much sung “Evening Star” 
aria from “Tannhauser.” George Ham- 
lin was heard in three Strauss songs 
which were the most modern offerings of 
the festival. 

Adolf Tandler conducted the symphony 
orchestra in the Lassen Festival over- 
ture and the Nesvadba “Lorelei Fan- 
tasy,” neither of which numbers the or- 
chestra had played here before. 

In this program the audience was of 
fair proportions but hardly what the 
worth of the program demanded. Even 
the magic of Schumann-Heink’s name— 
and she is one of the greatest favorites 
—did not suffice to fill the house on this 
occasion, as it did the succeeding even- 
ings. 


Chorus of 900 Voices 


Friday and Saturday nights came the 
heaviest programs of the fest. On the 
first of these nights the main attraction 
in a choral way was the massed chorus 
of male voices—the combined choruses 
of the bund—numbering perhaps 600 
singers, conducted by Henry Schoenefeld 
and Siegfried Hagen. The choruses used 
by this magnificent choir were Mohr’s 
“Altar of Truth’; two German folk 
songs, “Das Roslein” by Muller, and 
“Lorelei” by Silcher, and another group. 
“Es steht eine machtuge Linde” and 
“Robin Adair” “Das Alte Mutterchen”’ 
by Spicker, and the last being “Das 
Deutsche Leid” by Schneider. The larger 
choruses were sung with the orchestral 
accompaniment. 

The orchestral solos were the Weber 
Festival overture conducted by Mr. 
Tandler and the “Lohengrin” overture, 
led by Mr. Hagen. This program was 
rich in soloists, presenting Miss Craft, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, George Hamlin 
and Carl Schlegel, joining in the “Rigo- 
letto”’ quartet, at the close. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang an aria 
from “Achilles” and Schubert’s “Death 
and the Maiden” while Mr. Hamlin was 
heard in lieder by Schubert and Schu- 
mann and the Hunting song from “Der 
Freischiitz.” 

Saturday night’s concert was a fitting 
climax to the enjoyable music of the 
song festival. The combined choirs 
fronted a sea of faces and sang with 
true Teutonic enthusiasm. Messrs. 
Tandler, Hagen and Schoenefeld con- 
ducted. 

The choral numbers were “Aennechen’ 
by Silcher, and “Lutzow’s Jaga” by 
Weber; two arrangements by Henry 
Schoenefeld and a German “Einzug” by 
Lund. Besides these there was “Der 
Lindenbaum” of Schubert, sung by the 
festival chorus, composed of the Los An- 
geles societies in combination with two 
hundred female voices. 

Accompanying these massed choruses 
was the Los Angeles symphony orches- 
tra and the latter was heard in Brahms’s 
“Academic” overture and the andante of 
Beethoven’s First Symphony. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink and Marcella 
Craft divided the solo honors, and Carl 
Schlegel took his share of the olive 
wreaths. The former offered an aria 
from “Rienzi” which was sung with such 
dramatic fervor as to excite a response 
that could be heard for blocks, followed 
by Wagner’s “Dreams.” Certainly the 
noted contralto had no fault to find with 
her Los Angeles welcome. 

Marcella Craft met with equal success, 
singing a “Der Freischiitz” aria and 
several German songs. Her reception 
but duplicates that which she received 
here in her recent “Fairyland” creation. 
There was no more artistic work of the 
festival than hers. 

Carl Schlegel made a great hit with 
his “Wotan’s Farewell,” sung with the 
Symphony Orchestra under Adolf Tand- 
ler. His effective, dramatic delivery 


’ 


stirred every German singer present and 
the result was an ovation, both before 
and behind him. 

George Hamlin was not on this pro- 
gram, having been featured the night 
before and having won full honors at 
that time. 

The best choral work of the “fest” 
was, however, that of Friday night, when 
the combined choruses, numbering about 
800 voices,. came together with marked 
precision under the batons of Messrs. 
Hagen and Schoenefeld. 


Sunday Morning Open-Air Concert 


Novel and interesting was the con- 
cert given at the west front of the Court 
House Sunday morning on the steps and 
ground slanting therefrom, the twenty 
combined singing societies and the women 
of the Los Angeles choirs, together with 
the Schoeneman Band, made a body of 
500 performers. 

For that part of the public which 
could not attend the concerts to which 
an admission fee was charged there was 
a liberal and beautiful offering this 
Sunday morning. The numbers were the 
“Tannhauser” march, “The Day of the 
Lord” (Kreutzer), the “Poet and Peas- 
ant” overture, “Es steht eine machtige 
Linde,” “‘Heimatleid,’” Meyerbeer’s Coro- 
nation March, “Haidenréslein” and 
“Lorelei” and “Star Spangled Banner.” 
An audience estimated at 10,000 crowded 
the grounds and the adjacent streets be- 
fore 9 a. m. to hear the chorus with rapt 
attention. 

Many who could not afford even the 
small admission fee for the preceding 
concerts went to this matin perform- 
ance to hear the inspiring singing of a 
large chorus, and in a part of the city 
distant from where artist concerts gen- 
erally are held. 

Credit for the choral and instrument- 
al features of this Sangerfest largely 
must go to Henry Schoenefeld, Siegfried 
Hagen and Adolf Tandler, the three Los 
Angeles directors, together with the local 
committee. 

Prizes Won 

On Saturday afternoon was held the 
contest so dear to German singers. At 
Trinity auditorium the various societies 
competed for the valuable histor’c cup 
presented to the Bund by the Emperor 
of Germany, and on Sunday afternoon, 
at Schuetzen Park, was held the contest 
for that offered by the Austrian Em- 
peror. The winners of these prizes were 
as follows: 

The gold cup from Kaiser Wilhelm and 
the Emperor Franz Josef cup both were 
won by the Gesangs section of the Los 
Angeles Turnverein Germania, Henry 
Schoenefeld, conductor. Second prizes 
went to a society of the same name from 
San Francisco, F. G. Schilling, conductor ; 
and the Harmonie of San Francisco, R. 
Rieger, conductor. 

First prizes won were as follows: In 
Class B, Concordia Verein, Anaheim, 
Ludwig Thomas, conductor; second prize, 
Freundschaft Sangerbund, San Fran- 
cisco, R. Rieger, conductor. Class C: 
First prize, Arion Gesang Section, Port- 
land, Ore., Lucien Becker, conductor; 
second prize, Tacoma Sangerbund, J. 
Hermann, conductor. 

For mixed chorus: First prize, to 
Philharmonic Choir, Portland, Ore., 
Lucien Becker, conductor. 

The judges were Adolf Tandler, Oscar 
Rasch, J. A. Anderson, A. L. Stamm, 
Elizabeth Meyers, Dr. Max Adler. The 
judges were curtained off in different 
portions of the house and made separate 
gradings, which were tabulated and aver- 
aged by a separate committee. ’ 


Next Meeting at Seattle 


The next meeting of the Sangerbund 
will be held in Seattle in 1919. The 
newly elected officers are Albert M. 
Birkel, Seattle, president; A. H. Benken- 
dorff, secretary; Carl Kroll, treasurer. 
The vice-presidents will be chosen from 
the different geographical sections later. 
San Francisco put up a good battle for 
the next session, but was slightly over- 
classed. 

L. E. Behymer handled the publicity 
end of the fest and brought vividly be- 
fore the public the size and worth of the 
concerts. 

New York’s delegation, the Beethoven 
Mannerchor, was sadly disappointed 
when it was found that its routing agent 
had brought them into Los Angeles two 
days early and was sending them out 
to San Francisco the day the Sangerfest 
began. It was a disappointment to the 
Western singers not to have the 125 
New Yorkers in their audiences. 

_However, other Eastern delegations 
did come on time. President J. B 
Meyer of the Philadelphia societies, with 
a party of ten; J. Wagner of San An- 
tonio, Tex., with a party, and President 
Fritz Nabel of Chicago, at the head of 
a large delegation, as well as delegates 
from the societies of Denver, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis and Cincinnati, made the audi- 
ence national in scope. 

W. FRANCIS GATES. 
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STORY OF RUDOLPH GOTT 








A Prophetic Dream—The Unknown Master—His Appearance 
—A First Meeting—A Memorable Evening and a Discovery 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








Vivas to those who have failed! 
Vivas to those whose war vessels 
sank in the sea! 
WALT WHITMAN. 


Y first acquaintance with Rudolph 
Gott, as his with me, was in a 
dream. There are dreams of an inex- 
plicably compelling quality of reality, a 
mystic and incorrigible reality which, 
even upon waking and indeed through- 
out life, continue to haunt and possess 
the inmost chambers of the conscious- 
ness—dreams which subsequent events 
show us to have been in some mysterious 
way involved with the invisible active 


principles within the soul which are more 
keenly cognizant of the events which we 
are about to experience than we, in our 
waking selves, can ever be. Given a 
knowledge of the conditions under which 
it is acting, to perceive and understand 
a principle is to know how it will act. 
The surprising denouements of many of 
the processes and relations of our life 
show us, sometimes all too plainly, that 
we often have little or no understanding 
of the immutable principles which are 
silently at work within us determining 
the nature of the yet unseen experiences 
which wait for us at the next turning 
of the way. To the subconscious mind 
these creative principles of life, which 
belong to the region of the subconscious, 
are not thus veiled in darkness and mys- 
tery. That secret foundational mind, be- 
cause of this fact, and the further fact 
that it is universally permeative and 
perceptive, is aware of forthcoming de- 
nouements of life-processes deep enough 
to touch the currents of spiritual real- 
ity, to which the conscious waking mind 
is still wholly blind. That under certain 
conditions, either sleeping or waking, 
the subconscious mind can_ transmit 
flashes of this knowledge to the conscious 
mind will, when the truth is known, prob- 
ably explain at least the cosmic mecha- 
nism of all prophetic dreams and visions, 
real and symbolistic. 


A Strange Dream 


The dream to which I refer occurred 
in November or December, 1891, in Bos- 
ton, during my junior year at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and at 
a time when I had never heard— 
dreamed, I was about to say!—of the 
existence of the man whose brief and 
tempestuous career I am about to record. 
It ran thus: I suddenly found myself, in 
a state of highest agitation, upon an un- 
familiar shore. What this rippling water 
was, whether ocean, lake or river, 
could not tell. Some little distance out 
from the shore my vision ended in a 
mist. Behind me rose a steep bank, 
vanishing in mystery at a considerable 
height above. Underfoot were shale and 
broken rock. Back and forth upon this 
shore, impelled by a racking and unbear- 
able tension of spirit, I rushed in a 
frenzied search. Where was he! Where 
was he!—the Master—the Unknown 
Master—He, greater than all, unknown 
of all, whom I must find—whose invis- 
ible presence surcharged the burdened 
air with unspeakable wonder of life’s 
richness! He was at hand—he was here 
es but where—where? Up and 
down the shore, searching every rocky 
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cleft, I pursued my mad search. Once 
the great span of a bridge loomed up in 
the distance, reaching out from the shore 
to become lost in the impenetrable cur- 
tain of mist. The moments seemed hours 
as I flung myself into the passion of 
my quest. Life—sense—mind-being—all 
had but one aim, one overmastering need, 
one issue of life and death—to find Him, 
the Unknown Master—Him, the bearer 
of great messages—Him, who should 





Rudolph Gott at the Age of Twenty-one 


come, who should go, unknown 

and he was Here! . . . «© «© «© © © 
Suddenly, easily, the frenzy vanished, 
the stress dissolved, I found myself 
seated, at the foot of the steep bank, 
beside him I sought. All was simple and 
natural; it was as if we had been the 
friends of years. There was the familiar 
long black coat, the tall and massive 
frame, the broad-rimmed black hat, be- 
low which the deep, rich auburn hair fell 
wave-like nearly to the powerful 
shoulders; there the lofty brow, the pene- 
trating glance of the narrow eye, the 
bold high cheekbones, the highly modeled 
aquiline nose, the mobile mouth, natural- 
ly sensuous, but now drawn up with the 
humors of the extraordinary narrative 
which he was communicating to me; 
there the expression and aspect, strange- 
ly blending highest nobility and tragic 
weakness, of a character of intense sin- 
gularity, of incomparable and hopeless 
isolation in a world populated with be- 
ings of a species not his own. And there 
in the waning light of the peaceful after- 
noon, I remained absorbed in attention 
while he recounted to me, vividly and 
dramatically, the memories and experi- 
ences of his strange life. The Unknown 
Master was my friend. 

Here the dream ended, leaving me with 
no memory whatsoever of my dream- 
friend’s story, but with a most vivid 
impression of his personality—with a 
real sense, indeed, of having passed 
through an epoch-making experience of 
life. 


A Meeting Arranged 


A few weeks later, in January, 1892, 
a Technology student acquaintance who 
had rooms in the street in which I lived 
—it was old Union Park—and who knew 
that I was going mad about music, told 
me of a wild musician fellow in his 
house whom he thought I would be in- 
terested to meet. Gott, his name was, 
a pianist, whose mother rented the 
house, No. 20, and let out lodgings. My 
friend promised to arrange an introduc- 
tion. 

I was about to have a vacation of a 
few days, and the first evening of this 
was accordingly appointed for a meet- 
ing. I presented myself at the appointed 
time and, backed by my acquaintance, 
knocked on his door, that of the large 
front room on the first floor, after wait- 
ing for him to finish some work, un- 


known: to me, which he was playing. 
After a moment the door opened violent- 
ly about six imches, and a face appeared 
beyond in the dim light. A gruff voice 
hurled out an impatient: 

“What do you want?” 

My friend projected a rapid intro- 
duction, and in somewhat mollified tones, 
though not without irritation, the voice 
responded: 

“Oh, yes. I will give you the Kreutzer 

Sonata, and we play it next week.” He 
had been informed that I played the 
violin. 
_ The owner of the voice retired, leav- 
ing us standing outside the door. He 
returned quickly with the sonata and 
stepped out into the hall. I suggested 
that the “Kreutzer’’ was extremely dif- 
ficult but he said abruptly: 

“There are some easy movements in 
the third and fourth variations of the 
andante,” and speedily retired, shutting 
the door behind him. 

4 was left dazed, and went home in a 
dizzying flood of emotions, not because of 
the abrupt manner of the man but be- 
cause of the peculiar and powerful effect 
which his _ personality, and particularly 
his voice, had upon me. The latter was 
marked by a distinguished quality of 
vitality and richness, as of a nature sur- 
charged with the boundless exultation of 
being, and was further characterized by 
a peculiar pungency denoting humor and 
a keen relish for the diversion afforded 
by the incidentals and accidentals of 
everyday life. Seeing my new acquaint- 
ance only under the dim hall light, | 
had gained a very scant impression of 
his features, and it was some days be- 
fore his identity with the singular hero 
of my dream was borne in upon me. 
Overwhelming as this realization was 
when it came, it was not more arrest- 
ing than was the sensation which I had, 
several years later, upon finding myself 
with him in the precise scene and cir- 
cumstances of the dream’s finale. 

The character of this first interview 
receives elucidation from a passage in a 
letter of a period some four years later 
—“TI never cease to regret the many 
times that I closed my door to you for 
the sake of one who made me believe 
that she—etcetera.” 


A Different Mood 


As genial was my second reception 
as my first was gruff. I had employed 
the week of grace in a frantic effort to 
gain some sort of crude mastery over 
the divine and much-murdered “Kreut- 
zer,”’ with which my fingers were not 
wholly unfamiliar. We started in with- 
out ceremony. The first movement left 
me gasping with bewilderment of delight. 
I had been carried as on a glowing tide 
of tone and rhythm. Never before had 
I been at such close quarters with play- 
ing like that—with the living essence and 
soul of music itself! My companion took 
a particular fancy to the little minor 
variation of the andante. We played it 
over and over again. I had to look 
sharply, for without pause or warning 
he would stop in the middle and begin 
it again, probably dissatisfied with the 
effect we were making. I was at mx 
wits’ end. We whirled off the last move- 
ment without an effort—I was in a 
dream. 

With the hurried, impatient motions 
which invariably characterized his pure 
ly mechanical actions, my new friend 
raised the cover of the grand piano and 
adjusted over the open space his piano 
cloth, a great blue portiere—an object 
which afterwards figured prominently 


in his New York adventures, as it does 
in my recollection of him. With this 
muffiing device, and with superlative 
beauty of tone, he then played the pre- 
lude to “Das Rheingold.” Never, at a 
later time, did the reality of eight horns 
and a stage setting transport me to the 
enchanted isles of romance as did this 
sympathetic tonal evocation of the scene. 

Gradually I became capable of a suf- 
ficient objective perception to note the 
aspect and contents of the room. It 
appeared bare and grand. The grand 
piano, an upright piano fitted with 
organ pedals, a large sofa, two chairs, a 
great round wooden table, bare of any 
cloth, but piled with a mountainous 
chaos of music, mostly manuscript—an 
unfinished concerto most prominent— 
pens, ink and a candle, these were the 
room’s furnishings. The floor, matting- 
covered even in winter, was strewn with 
more or less dismembered music. Two 
large pictures relieved, if indeed grimly, 
the extensive and otherwise bare walls 
—a lioness prowling about a gloomy noc- 
turnal ruin, and the lifesize head of an 
Indian chief painted on matting—the 
work of my host’s gifted mother, I after- 
ward learned. On the marble mantel 
was a little framed photograph of 
Lingner’s well known “Verlassen”—the 
subject of one of the manuscript works 
on the table—and an old oboe upon which 
Otto Bendix had played under Liszt’s 
baton, at Bayreuth, I was told. 


A Natural Musician 


And so passed this evening in the 
seventh heaven. Into Liszt, Brahms, 
Beethoven, into the chasmy and Dan- 
tesque contours of his own concerto, my 
companion plunged with a mighty and 
transcendent passion of musical utter- 
ance less akin to the puny dealings of 
man with art than to those of Nature 
with her cataclysmic forces. As inter- 
preter and creator, a “natural” musician 
my friend ever declared himself. Years 
afterward, when I showed him old Walt’s 
line, “Spontaneous me, nature,” darkened 
in mind as he then was, he shouted for 
joy. And indeed, and while I am with 
painful keenness aware that those were 
my rose-colored years of initial and 
illusory musical impressionability, I 
must maintain that neither before nor 
since, however erratic and abortive in 
its ultimate manifestation, have I ever 
approached so near to the deep, the 
spontaneous and torrential fountain- 
source of natural creative force in 
music, as in the Rudolph Gott of that 
period. 

But that night my thought was— 
Music, this that I have worshiped from 
afar is, then, not a remote and austere 
thing of dead masters and forbidding 
symphony hall—it lives, it is human, it 
is here—here in my friend! Like an 
Argonaut with the golden fleece, I sailed 
home exultant with joyous discovery. 
But what of the future of such a one 
as my new-found friend? 





[To Be Continued] 


“Messiah” Sung at Columbia 


The Columbia University Summer Ses~ 
sion Chorus sang “The Messiah” on Aug. 
2, in St. Paul’s Chapel, on Morningside 
Heights. The large hall was filled to 
capacity. The chorus was conducted by 
Prof. Walter Henry Hall, head of the 
Department of Music at Columbia Uni- 
versity and leader during the Win- 
ter of the large Columbia University 
chorus. 
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Philadelphia Music Owes Much to 
Varied Activities of Wassili Leps 





N the musical life of Philadelphia for 

a number of years, one of the most 
prominent figures has been Wassili 
Leps, who has earned recognition in an 
extended field of musical activity, as 
conductor, composer, pianist, organist 
and choirmaster. Mr. Leps was born in 
Petrograd, where at nine years of age 
he was well advanced in his study of 
the piano, as a pupil of Adolf Henselt. 
His parents removing to Dresden while 
he was still a boy, he continued his 
studies there at the Royal Conservatory, 


receiving a thorough training both as 
pianist and conductor. 

Mr. Leps conducted both concert and 
operatic orchestras in Ausberg, Ham- 
burg, Magdeburg, Dresden, some parts 
of Sweden, and in Poland. He came to 
America about eighteen years ago and 
took up the work of conductor in New 
Orleans. From that city he came to 
Philadelphia and became organist and 


liant production of many of the greatest 
masses and choral works. 

Mr. Leps’s efficiency as an orchestral 
conductor has been thoroughly demon- 
strated on many occasions. He con- 
ducted the Philadelphia Orchestra both 
at the regular concerts in the Academy 
of Music and in several other places dur- 
ing the illness of Carl Pohlig, former 
leader of the organization. He has done 
successful work with his own orchestra 
at Willow Grove Park every summer 
since 1909, and, since the death of Sieg- 
fried Behrens, in 1912, has been conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 
He was the first to introduce regular 
operatic concerts in connection with 
orchestra music at Willow Grove, and 
has been most successful there in this 
work. Last summer his Willow Grove 
programs included selections and some- 
times entire acts from “Faust,” 
“Aida,” “Lucia,” “Carmen,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Martha,” “The Bohemian Girl” 
and “The Gypsy Baron.” In the case 
of “Aida” nearly the whole of the opera 











numbers, and of the popular classics. 
He will again have the assistance, among 
others, of Henri Scott, the Philadelphia 
basso, who next season is to be a lead- 
ing member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Mr. Leps has conducted sixteen per- 
formances by the Philadelphia Operatic 


. Society, including that of his own opera, 


“Hoshi San,” which was given by the 
society in the season of 1910. This opera 
was written to the book by John Luther 
Long, also a Philadelphian. 

As a composer Mr. Leps has produced 
many successful works in addition to 
“Hoshi San.” One of these is a sym- 
phony, “Andon,” which has the novelty 
of introducing two vocalists in addition 
to the full orchestra. The lyrics are by 
Mr. Long. This work, when produced 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra several 
years ago, was responsible for a large 
extra sale of seats. “The Garden of the 
Gods,” an overture by Mr. Leps was also 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
two seasons. 

One of Mr. Leps’s most successful 
compositions is “Yo-Nennen,” a cantata 
for female voices, which was first sung 
by the Eurydice Chorus in Philadelphia, 
and afterwards by the Rubinstein Club 
in New York. Since then it has been 


* given many times, in England, Canada 
and Australia, and practically in all 
parts of the en Wee, 
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New Trio’s First Concert Given in Pat- 
terson Studios 


Extremely interesting was the concert 
given on Aug. 4, in the Misses Patterson 
Home for Music and Art Students, by 
Lisbet Hoffmann, pianist; William 
Ebann, ’cellist; Alois Trnka, violinist, 
and Geraldine Holland, soprano. This 
was especially true of the concluding 
number, Arensky’s D Minor Trio, op. 
32, since it served to introduce a newly 
formed group of performers comprising 
Miss Hoffmann and Messrs. Ebann and 
Trnka. They played the Russian work 
with polish and sincerity. 

Strauss’s sonata for ’cello and piano 
opened the program and was heartily 
applauded. Miss Holland was heard in 
an aria from “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with 
obbligato by Mr. Trnka. She was in 
good voice and was cordially acclaimed. 
Miss Hoffmann’s solos were chosen from 
Chopin and Liszt. These were played 
brilliantly. A good-sized audience was 
present. 














































































choirmaster of St. John’s Catholic was sung with a full chorus from the 
Church, at Thirty-eighth and Chestnut Philadelphia Operatic Society. 
Streets, where he had a choir which was For his engagement this summer Mr. 
noted throughout the city and even in  Leps has planned even more elaborate 
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STEINWAY PIANO Miss van Barentzen plays with great temper- 


ament.—Magyerorszag, Budapest. 
HH & 

Mile. Aline van Barentzen made a _ very 
successful first appearance in London at A£olian 
Hall on Monday afternoon. Not only has she 
a technique large enough to reckon easily with 
modern demands, but her playing in Liszt’s 
transcription of Bach’s organ Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor, and Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
and Brahms’s Paganini variations had a virility 
and largeness of style very remarkable for her 
years, while her interpretation of Schumann’s 
“Papillons” had notable fancy and delicacy. A 
thoughtful, earnest pianist, with a clear, con- 
fident delightful 
London 
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CLEVELAND COMPOSER 
CAPTURES $2,000 PRIZE 


John Zametnik Wins Trophy Offered 
by “Boosters’ Club” for Los 
Angeles Song 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 3.—Consid- 
erable interest has been awakened in the 
prize offered by the “Boosters’ Club” of 
Los Angeles. A large cash prize had 
been offered for words and music, and 
hundreds of compositions were sent in. 

Last night at the Shrine Auditorium 


the prizes were awarded for the words 
and music. John Zametnik of Cleveland, 
Ohio, won the $2,000 prize for the music, 
and Adele Humphrey, vice-president of 
the Los Angeles Polytechnic High School, 
secured the $500 prize for the words. 

The song “California” was sung by 
Marcella Craft, with the assistance of a 
chorus of 200 voices with an orchestra 
under the direction of L. F. Gottschalk, 
stage manager of the “Fairyland” pro- 
duction. 

At the same time a general program 
was offered, including songs by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Florencio Constantino, 


tenor; Lillian Loraine, soprano; Hugh 
Allen, tenor, with dramatic stunts by 
Eddie Foy, Maud Allen, George Mc- 
Manus, Raymond Hitchcock, Flora Za- 
belle, Roszika Dolly, Charley Chaplin, 


William Desmond, Roscoe Arbuckle and 
several others. Six thousand persons 
packed the house to hear the decision 
and about as many others were turned 
away. W.F.G 





CLASSIC DANCES AT N.Y. U. 


Paul Swan, Mme. Bennéche, Paul Hen- 
neberg and H. F. Mahlstadt 
in Program 


An evening of classic dances was given 
in the auditorium of New York Univer- 
sity on Wednesday, Aug. 4, by Paul 
Swan, assisted by Mme. Frida Ben- 
néche, soprano; Paul Henneberg, flautist, 
and Herman F. Mahlstadt, at the piano. 

Before an audience which almost filled 
the hall Mr. Swan offered his terpsi- 
chorean interpretation of Omar Khay- 
yam’s Rubaiyat, the verses being read 
by Gretchen Doty, his “Dance of the 
Wind,” “To Heroes Slain,’ “Narcissus” 
and “The Sphinx.”” He was rewarded with 
great applause after all his numbers and 
obliged to repeat the last part of “To 
Heroes Slain.” 

Mme. Bennéche sang the “Traviata” 
aria, “Ah, Fors é lui” and the “Char- 
mant Oiseau” brilliantly and was en 
cored for her share in the evening’s en- 
tertainment. The obbligato in the latter 
aria was played by Mr. Menneberg, who 
also delivered two long flute solos in an 
earnest manner. 


Julia Allen’s Art Finds Favor Among 
Vermont Music Lovers 

SAINT JOHNSBURY, VT., Aug. 3.—Music 

lovers of this city enjoyed a rare treat 


on July 27, when Julia Allen, the so- 
prano, who had been visiting here, gave 


them a taste of her vocal art. Her 
operatic excerpts, chosen from “Lucia” 
and “Traviata,” unchained a_e great 
amount of enthusiasm. One of the 


groups was devoted to the works of 
American composers. Maude Brown was 
the accompanist and also played capably 
two solos. George C. Felch played the 
flute obbligato and Raymond Laughlin 
several ’cello numbers. 











STAUNTON (VA.) SINGERS WIN LAURELS 
IN BOTH GRAND OPERA AND LIGHT 














Principals and Chorus in the Staunton (Va.) Production of 
Maryon Martin, Is Seated in the Front and Center. 
Martin Singing the Title Role 


Last Season, Mrs. 
TAUNTON, VA., Aug. 7.—Under the 
direction of Maryon Martin, vocal 
director of the Mary Baldwin College at 


Staunton, the large choral class, com- 
posed entirely of young women, gave a 
most successful production of Sullivan’s 


light opera, “The Sorcerer.” The prin- 


cipal parts were splendidly taken by the 
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“The Sorcerer,” 
Gluck’s “Orpheus” 


Staunton was justly proud of what 
proved an unqualified success for the 
vocal class of its historic college. 

Staunton, not content with her light 
opera laurels, undertook later, under the 
able direction and conductorship of Prof. 
Robert Wilmar Schmidt to venture into 
the larger field of grand opera. 

A committee was formed and a pro- 
duction of Gluck’s “Orpheus” was ar 


by Gilbert 
Was Also Produced 





and Sullivan. The Director, 
in Staunton During 


fully capable of the exacting vocal and 
dramatic demands made upon her. 

Mrs. Cochran, soprano soloist, of 
Trinity Church, Staunton, gave a most 
acceptable interpretation of the part of 
Eurydice. The whole city being in- 
terested, all musical organizations band- 
ed together and formed one big company 
to sing the choruses under the baton of 
Professor Schmidt. 





more advanced students and vocal’ ranged in the local opera house. The scenery was built expressly for 
graduates. Professor Schmidt was fortunate in the occasion and was a triumph of art 
The production was completely cos- obtaining Maryon Martin for the difficult in itself. The venture was both an 

tumed from New York and the city of réle of Orpheus. She proved herself artistic and financial success. 
Strong Seat Sale for Next Season’s after the fourteen now booked for the donna; Cecil Lean, Frances Demarest, 
Opera in Philadelphia New York Metropolitan company. The Cleo Mayfield and Robert Pitkin. The 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 2. —Already there 
are indications that next season’s opera 
will be one of the most successful in the 
history of the local Metropolitan Opera 
House. The preliminary sale of seats 
is so great that it seems likely there will 
be a demand for additional performances 
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presentations will again be on Tuesday 
evenings, beginning Nov. 23 and con- 
tinuing until March 27, to be followed 
by a week of performances, six in all, 
by the Diaghilew Imperial Ballet Russe, 
with a répertoire of twelve dance-dramas. 
When not in use for opera or ballet, the 
Metropolitan will be given over to con- 
certs and high class dramatic produc- 
tions. as th Os 


“Blue Paradise,” New Viennese Operetta, 
Scores a Success 


” 


“The Blue Paradise,” overetta by Leo 
Stein, music by Edmund Eysler, had its 
American premiére, Aug. 5, at the 
Casino, New York, and gained an un- 
usual success. Some of the critics pro- 
nounced the piece “a second ‘Chocolate 
Soldier.’”” Among those in the cast 
were Vivienne Segal, a new prima 
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conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra may be interested to know 
that one of the characters of the piece 
has been named Joseph Stransky. 
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SUMMER MUSIC IN SEATTLE PLENTIFUL 


Music Denese of University 
Closes Important Session— 
Settlement Music 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 31.—The Uni- 
versity of Washington has just closed 
the six weeks’ summer session with the 
large registration of 1,064 students. One 


of the most important branches of the 
university, the department of music in 
the College of Fine Arts, has 186 
students registered. There were courses 
in harmony, music, history, piano peda- 
gogy and music appreciation, the latter 
a study in the opera of the Wagnerian 
period. Classes for music supervisors 
and teachers in the primary and secon- 
dary schools were attended by teachers 
from the whole section west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Two public entertainments were given, 
a piano and song recital by Elizabeth 
Schumaker and Olga England, with 
Eileen French, accompanist. A _ large 
audience greeted these young musicians 
and was treated to a well performed pro- 
gram. The second affair to which the 
public was invited was the lecture re- 
cital on the Russian opera, “Boris 
Godounow,” given by Lilly Van Ogle. 
Mrs. Van Ogle has a charming personal- 
ity and had her subject well in hand, 
giving the illustrations on the piano. 

Another summer school is represented 
in the music settlement work under the 
auspices of the Musical Art Society. 


This is called the “Music Improvement 
Club.” It was started June 1 in the 
Collins Playfield House. The committee 
from the Musical Art Society includes 
Edna Colman, chairman; Mrs. J. A. 
Stratton, Mrs. Frederick Bentley, Lucy 
K. Cole, Alice Rollit Coe and Elizabeth 
G. Jaques. Beatrice E. Jackson is secre- 
tary. Piano, violin, theory and appre- 
ciation are taught. There are twenty 
pupils at present. The teachers are con- 
sidered among the best in their particu- 
lar branches in the city and include Mar- 
garet McC. Lang and Myrna Jack, vio- 
lin; Ora Kirby Barkhuff and Mrs. E. W. 
Pennypacker, piano; Edna Colman, 
theory and appreciation. 

Private individuals, clubs and _ busi- 
ness houses have given musical instru- 
ments, music and money to advance the 
music school. From this small begin- 
ning it is hoped to build up a strong 
music settlement. An orchestra of six 
pieces has been formed and the school 
so far has been partly self-supporting. 

On Tuesday evening, July 27, the Peo- 
ple’s Chorus, under the direction of W. 
H. Donley, gave a “Venetian Fiesta” on 
Lake Washington. Besides the chorus 
work there were solos by Myra B. Oliver, 
Ethel Kneemyer, Mildred Clark, Elsie 
Miekle and Harry Metcalf. 

During the week there have been con- 
certs by three bands, famed for entirely 
different reasons. The Ford Band of 
Detroit, composed of fifty-five musicians, 
all employés of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, en route to the San Francisco and 
San Diego Exposition, gave a fine pro- 
gram in Volunteer Park Monday even- 


ing to an audience of more than 5,000 


persons. At the Tivoli Theater on 
Thursday evening “The Mooseheart 
Boys’ Band,’ from the Mooseheart 


Home, near Chicago, gave an excellent 
concert to an audience that filled the 
theater. 

John Philip Sousa, probably the best 
known band conductor in the world, and 
his organization of soloists, have given 
four concerts to crowded houses, as is 
always the case with them. Mr. Sousa 
was the guest of honor at the Press 
Club and of the “Tilikums of Elttaes” 
at a smoker at which the members of 
the band were also guests. One of the 
pleasant events of the evening was the 
meeting of Mr. Sousa and Nicholas 
Oeconomacos, the clarinetist, now a resi- 
dent of Seattle, who was formerly a 
member of Sousa’s Band. A. M. G. 





Danziger Pleads for Reinstatement in 
Musicians’ Union 


Henry Danziger, one of New York’s 
best known orchestral and band leaders, 
made application in the Supreme Court 
before Justice Giegerich, on Aug. 3, for 
an alternative writ of mandamus requir- 
ing the Musical Mutual Protective Union 
to reinstate him in membership or show 
cause why reinstatement should not be 
made. Action against Danziger was 
taken by the union upon three complaints 
to the effect that he had offered men for 
their services compensation less than that 
which members of the union are allowed 
to give or accept. Danziger denies that 
he is guilty of violating his obligations to 
the union and says that he has not been 
given an opportunity to explain matters. 


SOUSA PLAYS TO 25,000 
IN TACOMA’S STADIUM 


Huge Audience Applauds Bandmaster 
and His Soloists for a Memor- 
able Performance 


TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 4.—An enor- 
mous audience, numbering approximately 


25,000, assembled in Tacoma’s big 
Stadium to hear Sousa and his band in 
the first of two concerts on July 27. The 
concert will take its place as one of the 
most notable events in the musical his- 
tory of this city. The rain, which had 
threatened all day, finally held off and 
the huge amphitheater began to fill up 
an hour before the concert was scheduled. 

Typical of Sousa was his program, 
ranging from popular airs cleverly treat- 
ed to classics, with a liberal intersprink- 
ling of original favorites by the popular 
bandmaster. Virginia Root’s soprano 
solos compelled enthusiasm which could 
be quelled only with an encore. Other 
highly popular soloists were Herbert 
Clarke, cornetist, and Louis Fritze, 
flutist. Decided favorites were an inter- 
mezzo by Bizet, Mr. Sousa’s variations on 
“Tipperary,” his humorous “Impressions 
of the Movies” and famous “Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” In closing, the “Star 
Spangled Banner” brought the great 
audience to its feet. 

Mr. Sousa spoke in very complimen- 
tary terms of the acoustics of Tacoma’s 
Stadium. Following the concert he and 
his musicians were guests of the Tacoma 
Musicians’ Association at luncheon in 
Moose Hall. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Melba Now on Her Way from Australia for Another Tour of This Country —London’s “Proms,”’ 
Which Come of Age This Year, Begin This Week—New English Opera Company Engages 
Two American Singers—Four New Works Announced from Max Reger’s Workshop— Five 
Hundred Hungry Musicians Have Been Fed in Berlin by Concert Artists’ Society Every Day 
During First War Year—lItalian Conductor Known Here Changes Citizenship to Retain His 
Post in Budapest—Spain’s Educated Classes Averse to Opera in the Vernacular—Leo Slezak 
as an Aid to the War Relief Organizations 

















N Thursday of last week Nellie 
Melba set sail from Australia for 

this country. With her are the two 
artists who are to appear with her on 
her comprehensive concert tour here next 
season—Robert Parker, the American 
baritone, and Frank St. Leger, accom- 
panist, who was introduced in Australia 
last winter by Maud Allan, the Ameri- 


can dancer. 

Before sailing Mme. Melba had be- 
come so exhausted by her strenuous cam- 
paign in behalf of the Polish and Bel- 
gian and other relief funds that she was 
forced to cancel two patriotic concerts 
she had arranged to give in Tasmania. 
Her personal efforts were mainly respon- 
sible for the raising of nearly $145,000, 
in all, for the various funds in which 
she was interested. 

a ” * 

ONDON is not to be deprived of its 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts 
this Autumn, notwithstanding the dis- 
asters that have befallen other musical 
enterprises there of late. The music- 
lovers of London would have been dis- 
appointed but hardly surprised had these 
concerts been given up this year. The 
“Proms,” however, are a British institu- 
tion and, as Musical News observes, 
nothing short of a German invasion 

could prevent their being continued. 

Moreover, it is a year of special sig- 
nificance in the history of these concerts, 
for with this series the “Proms” will 
come of age. This, the twenty-first sea- 
son, then, opens on Saturday evening of 
this week and extends to Oct. 23, the 
concerts being given nightly, Sundays ex- 
cluded. 

There has been a good deal of specula- 
tion as to whether German music would 
be debarred from the programs this year, 
and there has been a vehement outcry 
against any such step on the part of 
those who have been able to keep their 
vision clear. 

Sir Henry Wood will be the conduc 
tor, as usual, and eighty soloists have 
been engaged, of whom half are singers. 
At one of the concerts William Murdock, 
an Australian pianist, is to introduce in 
London Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s 
new pianoforte concerto, which was 
played for the first time anywhere by 


Harold Bauer at the recent Norfolk 
(Conn.) Festival. 
* * * 


WO American singers are enrolled 
with the recently organized Frewin 
Opera Company, which is to tour Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland during the 
coming season. One is Ethel Grow, the 
Chicago contralto, and the other is Evan- 
geline Florence. 

Miss Grow, who has been attracting 
attention in London this summer with 
her song recitals, acquired her operatic 
experience with the Castle Square Opera 
Company. Miss Florence has lived in 
England so long now that she is usually 
ranked as an English artist, but she 
hails from Boston. As the principal 
coloratura soprano of the company she 
returns to her first love, opera, which 
she had to desert early in her career be- 
cause of ill health. Another member 
of the company is the Welsh miner-bari- 
tone, Lewys James, known to many 
American audiences. 


Harrison Frewin, who is taking out 
this new company, has had experience 
as conductor, producer and manager with 
practically all the English opera com- 
panies, and he was also associated at one 
time with Henry W. Savage in this coun- 
try. One feature of the tour will be the 
first performances in English of Alfred 
Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du Moulin.” It 





Lilli Lehmann and 


twenty-five required will be engaged 
from the local supply in the different 
cities visited. The company itself will 
number 100 persons. 


a =. 
AVER SCHARWENKA presided at 
the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of German Concert Artists in Ber- 
lin the other day. The membership has 


Published by Hans Dursthoff 





Albert Niemann 


Two famous veterans of German opera now living in Berlin are brought together in this 


picture. 


Albert Niemann, the at one time incomparable Wagnerian tenor, has reached the 


ripe old age of 83, while Lilli Lehmann, who has had a unique career in the world of opera 
and on the concert stage, is now 68, and is still singing. 


was produced in London in French some 
years ago, soon after its Paris premiere, 
and it is remembered here as one of the 
Metropolitan’s productions at the New 
Theater, with Marie Delna in one of the 
best roles of her rather limited réper- 
toire. 

While an orchestra of fifty players is 
provided for, only twenty-five will be 
carried as “regulars.” The remaining 


steadily increased notwithstanding the 
war, and, as a matter of course, the 
activities of the association have been 
devoted principally during the past year 
to relieving the distress among the mem- 
bers of the musical profession. 

Over 500 hungry artists have been fed 
every day at the association’s Kitchen 
for the Needy and, in addition, a depot 
for collecting and distributing clothing 


has been opened and a relief fund estab 
lished for helping war-stricken profes- 
sionals in other ways. 
ok * * 
INCE last November the War Emer- 
gency Entertainments organized in 
England by Isidore de Lara and some 
influential society people to provide con- 
cert work for professional musicians, 
have provided 1,300 engagements for 
artists who have felt the pinch of the 
abnormal conditions. And these 1,300 
engagements represent a total disburse- 
ment of $9,750 in fees. 

But that does not indicate the full ex- 
tent of the committee’s activities. It 
has found outside engagements for many 
of the artists it could not use itself; its 
offices have been a clearing house at 
which people anxious to give concerts 
could obtain all the professional services 
required; and from its own concerts 
many artists have obtained numerous 
chances of appearing elsewhere. 

These concerts are being continued 
right through the summer, many of them 
being arranged as open-air affairs. Even 
since the beginning of spring some $3,750 
has been paid in fees to artists. Touch- 
ing examples of cases of distress that 
have come to the committee’s attention 
were instanced at its meeting in Lon- 
don the other day held for the purpose 
of giving the public an accounting of 
its work. Reference was made in par- 
ticular to two women accompanists, one 
of whom applied for assistance when 
she had literally no clothes but an ulster, 
while the other had lost all her engage- 
ments through the war and had earned 
only five shillings in three weeks. 

As long as the committee is faced with 
such cases as this it is determined to go 
ahead with its concerts. Consequently 
they are to be continued through August 
and September, in any case. 

* * * 
S Leo Slezak would be a pretty con- 
spicuous target for a bullet, per 
haps it is just as well that instead of 
being sent to the front to take the place 
of two or three men in line he has been 
marketing his talents for the benefit of 
war benefits and charities. It is now 
stated that during the last concert sea 
son in Germany and Austria he sang 
$18,750 into the treasuries of the various 
funds. 
* * x 
HAT most prolific of German com 
posers, Max Reger, seems to be well 
on the way toward his opus number 
1,000. Every month or so, as it seems, 
a fresh batch of new manuscripts flut- 
ters out of his workshop to the printing 
establishment of his publisher. They 
all achieve at least one public perform- 
ance some time, somewhere; a few find 
a permanent place in the repertoires 
of the orchestras, the choral societies, 
the singers, the players, a few others 
find their destiny in forming the nucleus 
of what promises to be eventually an 
extensive museum of remarkable ex- 
amples of contrapuntal ingenuity, while 
others again fill up vacant space on 
music dealers’ shelves in a state of coma 
from which only a possible review of 
the composer’s works after his death |is 
likely ever to arouse them. 

The latest bulletin of Reger’s activities 
announces a new choral work, an orches- 
tra suite, a chamber music composition 
and an elaborate work for baritone solo 
and orchestra. He calls this last-men- 
tioned work a tone poem, and as the 
basis of it he has used the text of Jako- 
bowsky’s “Hymn of Love.” He has not 
quite completed his setting of Ejichen- 
dorff’s “The Hermit”—beginning “Come, 
tranquil night, solace of the world’— 
for mixed chorus and baritone solo. 
Reger seems to have comparatively little 
love for the tenor. 

The trio for strings that is about to 
be “released” is in three movements, 
while the new Suite for Small Orches- 
tra is nothing more nor less than an 
orchestration of individual movements 
of Bach’s English Suites for the piano. 
Now Reger is planning to bring out an 
entirely new edition of Bach’s piano- 
forte works. 





[Continued on next page] 
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LARA BUTT has carried her activi- 
ties into a new field by appearing 
in an all-star performance of Du 


Maurier’s “Peter Ibbetson.” In this per- 
formance, given in London in aid of the 


Allied Forces’ Base Hospital, the Eng- 
lish contralto, who has never felt the 
lure of opera, made her first appearance 
as an actress. She had the role of 
Mme. Seraskier. 

_— 

S the day of the three or five-act opera 
I gone forever? An assumption in the 
affirmative seems decidedly premature to 
us, but the London Daily Telegraph’s 
critic has his mind quite made up about 
it. He finds it hard to explain why the 
day should have endured so long. 

He has seen a large number of scores 
of one-act operas that are very popular 
in Russia just now and he notes that 
Spain is “already on the right path; it 
has had for some time its one-act 
operas, which are developing the rare 
taste for music in Spain that is second 
to none in the European or other lands. 
They reek of the soil, and so they make 
their appeal. They eschew gods and god- 
desses. Only here are gods and god- 
desses still fashionable in opera. That 
is one reason why no sensible living per- 
son exhibits any wild enthusiasm for na- 
tive opera. It doesn’t live because it 
has not the life element.” 

By the way, Spain appears to be a 
conspicuous exception to the rule that 
European peoples insist upon having 
opera sung in their own tongue. The 
Spaniards, those of the upper classes at 
any rate, are even more apathetic to- 
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“She is a pianist of high ideals, a 
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ward opera in the vernacular than are 
Americans toward opera in English. 

Ferdinand Arbos, the most distin- 
guished of Spanish conductors, says that 
in Madrid even unto this day well-to-do 
Spaniards cannot be induced to attend 
an operatic performance in their native 
language, and that they carry out this 
underlying prejudice so thoroughly that 
in the event of a Spanish singer or con- 
ductor appearing in Madrid as a guest 
the name is Italianized. There is a 
record, that must be a record in more 
senses than one of that much-abused 
term, that when Bréton’s Spanish opera, 
“Los Amantes de Teruel,” the book of 
which is written in classical Spanish, 
was produced in Madrid with an entirely 
Spanish cast, conductor and orchestra, 
the performance had to be given in an 
Italian translation at the Royal Opera, 
or the house would have remained 
empty! 

Italian opera is blamed for being the 
ruin of indigenous opera in Spain, just 
as it was in Russia until the immortal 
“Five” set to work to dispose of the 
Italian operatic influence. In Spain, as 
a matter of fact, operatic affairs are in 
a condition almost precisely similar to 
those that obtain in England, so that 
“the neglected British composer,” of 
whom we have heard so much of late 
years, may shed a bitter tear, as Robin 
H. Legge suggests, on the shoulder of 
his similarly afflicted brother of Spain. 

* * * 

LTHOUGH Hans Pfitzner has but 
recently returned to Strassburg 
after his year’s leave of absence from 
his post as director of the Municipal 
Opera and the Conservatory of that city, 
his resumption of his duties, scheduled 
for the beginning of September, is like- 

ly to be deferred indefinitely. 

The fact is that after completing the 
score of his new opera “Palestrina”— 
it was for this purpose primarily that 
he absented himself for a year—Pfitzner 
offered himself to the military authori- 
ties as a volunteer to be called upon the 
middle of this month. His new opera 
is to be one of the coming season’s novel- 
ties in German opera houses. 

German composers generally are in a 
fair way to profit by the barrier erected 
against foreign composers by the war. 
The new works that will be heard at 
the opera houses in Germany during the 
coming season—and not a few are booked 
for production—will represent home in- 
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dustry exclusively. Franz Schreker has 
now completed a three-act opera entitled 
“Die Gezeichneten,” which is to be staged 
at the Munich Court Opera next winter. 
The material is a Renaissance tragedy, 
and here again, as in his previous works, 
the composer has been his own librettist. 
* * x 
HEN Italy entered the European 
fray an Italian conductor who is 
known in New York found himself in 
an embarrassing position for a quarter 
of an hour in Budapest. Ernesto Tango, 
who was engaged by the Metropolitan 
as an assistant Italian conductor the 
season opera was given at the New The- 
ater, after he had distinguished him- 
self at the short-lived Komische Oper 
in Berlin, has been the principal conduc- 
tor at the Royal Opera House in Buda- 
pest for three or four years. 

When war broke out with his country 
there were those who hoped it would 
mean the severing of his connection with 
Hungary’s official headquarters of opera, 
for what foreign musician occupying a 
prominent position in any country is 
without his ill-wishers? However, Tango 
disappointed that small section of his 
public and pleased his loyal supporters 
by promptly applying for Hungarian 
citizenship. 

The Italian ballet-master of the in- 
stitution, on the contrary—Guerra by 
name—took French leave just before the 
crisis came and made good his escape 
into Italy. 

Since Georg Anthes was pensicned off 
a year ago the Budapest Court Opera 
has been without a Wagnerian tenor of 
any importance, the result being that 


Carl Burrian has been engaged for guest 
visits at various times during the past 
year. The significant remark is made 
by a correspondent of a Berlin musical 
paper, in referring to Burrian, that “no 
opera director ever ventures now to 
engage this capricious artist as a 
‘regular.’ ” 
At the Budapest Volksoper, which had 
a disastrous year, the special event of 
the season was a long guest engagement 
filled by Hermann Jadlowker. But 
after his first appearances the Russian 
tenor’s popularity steadily declined, for 
some reason or other. 
* * * 
_ every singing teacher will ap- 
prove of the innovation for which 
Mme. Novello-Davies of London is re- 
sponsible. This teacher has established 
a singing colony in Kent, where she gives 
all the lessons in the open air. It is a 
hilly bit of country and the air is very 
bracing. The pupils live in little bunga- 
lows or else make the trip to the colony 
from elsewhere for their lessons. 
tn Bi. 





Soloists for Des Moines Festival 


Olive Fremstad, Edoardo Ferrari- 
Fontana, Margarete Matzenauer, José 
Mardones and Louise Cox, stars of the 
operatic world, are included among the 
artists engaged for the two-day festival 
which will be given in Des Moines next 
April under the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce. One of the features will 
be a presentation in concert form of 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and _ Delilah,” 
with Mr. Ferrari-Fontana as Samson 
and Mme. Matzenauer as Delilah. 





Gustaf Holmquist, bass-baritone, and 
his wife left Chicago last week for 
Forest Lake, Minn., where they will 
spend a couple of weeks camping and 
fishing for bass. 
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SINGING OF OAKLAND 
CHORUS WINS PRAISE 


Prize-Winning Body in Welsh 
Eisteddfod May Be Nucleus 
of Annual Festival 





OAKLAND, Cal., Aug. 2.—The local 
musical world is still discussing the show- 
ing made by the musical organizations 
and individuals of Alameda County in 
the recent Welsh musical festival in San 
Francisco. The success of the competitive 
mixed chorus under the direction of Alex- 
ander Stewart is considered especially 
remarkable. Noted eastern musicians 
who heard the chorus both at rehearsals 
and at the competition are unanimous 
in saying that for quality of voices and 
brilliancy of performance the chorus ‘is 
the equal of anything of the kind in 
America. When it is considered that the 


Oakland chorus had but three weeks of 
preparation for this event and accom- 
plished what it did in seven rehearsals, 
the showing it made is considered little 
short of marvelous. The Chicago chorus, 
on the other hand, has been organized for 
several years, and has won several prizes 
in Welsh competitive festivals. It had 
been practising the music for this event 
for seven months. While the Oakland 
singers are far from dissatisfied with 
the award of the adjudicators in dividing 
the ten thousand dollar prize equally be- 
tween the choruses, yet there are many 
competent musicians and critics who 
think that the Oakland chorus was en- 
titled to the entire prize. 

Walter Anthony, the well known music 
critic of San Francisco, writes as follows: 
“Oakland really won in the choral con- 
test. It was technical victory.” 

Ernest Kroeger, one of tne judges of 
the competition, spoke as follows regard- 
ing the Oakland choir after the adjudi- 
cation had been announced: “I consider 
the showing made by the Oakland chorus 
remarkable. I had not been informed 
until after the competition that the Oak- 
land singers had been practising barely 
three weeks. I could not believe it at 
first until shown the facts. I consider the 
chorus material shown in the Oakland 
chorus the equal of anything in America. 
If these singers could practise together 
for one year under their present leader- 
ship I do not believe that there is a choral 
organization in the country which could 
compete with them.” 

George W. Chadwick, the distinguished 
American composer and director of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, of 
Boston, has written a letter to Mr. Stew- 
art, the conductor of the chorus, in which 
he says: “A chorus that can accomplish 
such results in seven rehearsals is a 
credit to any city, and I hope that your 
Oakland business men will see that a per- 
manent organization of this kind with a 
musical festival for an object, could be 
an asset to the town.” 

The publicity which Oakland and Ala- 
meda County have received by reason of 
the showing made in the choral competi- 
tions at the festival has aroused the busi- 


ness men of Oakland to the value of 
music as a community asset. For some 
time the project of holding an annual 
musical festival on this side of the bay 
has been discussed. The great wealth of 
chorus material resident in Alameda 
County has been forcibly displayed dur- 
ing the past year as well as at the more 
recent Eisteddfod. It is proposed to con- 
serve this chorus work and put it on a 
permanent basis as the nucleus for a 
great choral festival to be held in Oak- 
land in the autumn of each year. The 
situation, the climate, and the auditor- 














Prizes A warded in International 
Eisteddfod at San Francisco 














AN FRANCISCO, Aug. 2.—‘The 
Messiah,” sung by a chorus of 
2,000 voices, under the direction of Alex- 
ander Stewart, was the closing feature 
of the International Eisteddfod held here 
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Scene at Opening Exercises at the International Eisteddfod in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, July 27. Druidic Ceremonies Were a Feature of the Opening 


iums, such as the Oakland auditorium 
and the Greek Theater at Berkeley, all 
combine to make this the ideal location 
for California’s greatest musical festival. 
The event would bring thousands of visit- 
ors here. Better still, the making of this 
community a music center would in time 
attract hundreds of music students who 
would reside here temporarily at least 
in order to take advantage of the musical 
opportunities offered. 


Covent Garden Opera Singer Gives Re- 
cital in White Sulphur Springs 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA., 
Aug. 7.—Betty Booker, late of the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, was heard 
in a vocal recital last night in the ball 
room of the Greenbrier. Miss Booker’s 
accompanist was Marianne Meade. 
After touring the South the singer will 
give a recital in New York. 


last week. Awards of prizes, in addition 
to those previously reported to MUSICAL 
AMERICA, were as follows: 


Mixed Chorus—First prize, $10,000, 
divided between Chicago Choral Union, 
directed by Hugh Owen, and the Oakland 
Chorus, Alexander Stewart, director. 

Boys’ Band—First prize, $250, Oak- 
land Boys’ Band; second prize, $150, 
Columbia Park Boys’ Band; third prize, 
$100, Santa Barbara Boys’ Band. 

Double Male Quartet—First prize, 
$100, quartet from the Chicago Haydn 
Chorus. 

Recitation in Welsh—First prize, $25, 
divided evenly between David Perkins of 
Los Angeles and Mrs. Kate J. Pugh of 
Corning, Cal. 

Chair Ode, “Democracy’—First prize, 
$250, and Bardic Chair and Bardic 
Honors of Eisteddfod, Rev. J. T. Job of 
Bethesda, North Wales, who was repre- 
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sented by R. Mawddwy Jones of Port- 
land, Ore. 

Crown Poem—First prize, $250, won 
by R. Crwys Williams of Swansea, 
Wales, represented by Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards of Spokane, Wash. 

Tenor and Baritone Duet—First prize, 
$75, Hugh J. Williams and Lowell Red- 
field of Berkeley. 

Translation of “Columbus” from Eng- 
lish into Welsh—First prize, $40, T. J 
Thomas of Aberdare, South Wales. 

Soprano Solo—First prize, $50, Miss 
Golcher of San Francisco. 

Contralto Solo—First prize, $50, Eva 
Salter of San Mateo. 

Tenor Solo—First prize, $50, Berwyn 
Evans of Oakland. 

Essay on “Welsh Characteristics”’— 
First prize, $200, Rev. D. D. Williams of 
Liverpool, England. 

Epigram—First prize, $30, 


- Henry 
Davis of Liverpool, England. T. N. 





Los Angeles Proud of Orpheus Club’s 
Singing at Eisteddfod 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 1.—Los Angeles is 
proud of the record made by the Orpheus 
Club in its appearance at the Eisteddfod 
at the Panama Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco last week. That this junior 
club should go to the Western metropolis 
and capture a $3,000 prize speaks well 
for both its membership and for Direc- 
tor J. P. Dupuy. The San Francisco 
critics speak in high terms of the 
Orpheus singing and say that the Oak- 
land and San Francisco singers might 
have obtained many points about unity 
of shading and attack from the Los 
Angeles club. A welcome reception is 
being arranged for the Orpheus members 
on their return here. 

The summer jink meeting of the 
Gamut Club was held on the ranch of 
Cora Foy near Pasadena last week. A 
good proportion of the club and a score 
of guests were present, among the latter 
being Eva Mylott, the contralto; Mrs. 
Frank King Clark, soprano; Max Weil, 
the Canadian orchestra director, and 
others. Every Gamut member was at- 
tired as a waiter and waited—on himself 
—with the result that the barbecue 
steaks and Spanish beans were well 
served. An impromptu program of 
novelties was offered. W. F. G. 


It Sparkles; It Radiates 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I want to tell you that I like your paper 
very much. It sparkles; it radiates; it 
scintillates. That is, it’s alive and most 
enjoyable. Enclosed find check. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN ORTH. 

Ash Point, Me., August 4, 1915. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL AND AFTER 


The address by Dr. Hollis E. Dann of Cornell 
University delivered before the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association and printed in a recent issue of 
MusIcaL AMERICA is very illuminating in its account 
of what has been accomplished with music in the public 
schools of Ithaca, N. Y. It tells specifically what the 
pupils can do and how they have been enabled to do it, 
as well as describing its effect upon their lives and the 
community generally. Through a long period of years 
Dr. Dann has shown himself a great leader in this 
development. 

He makes this significant observation: 

I have come to believe that the number of 
musically gifted children in this country is very 
large, and that the possibilities of musical educa- 
tion in the public schools are beyond our present 
vision. 

Both parts of this statement are undoubtedly true. 
There is testimony on every hand, in the public schools, 
the settlement schools, in many musical events, in- 
volving the participation of children, that the quantity 
of musical talent among the children of the land is 


limitless. And the present activity and unrest in the 
matter of public school music points to great and 
striking developments in the future. 

But this matter is one which goes far beyond the 
public school, and which touches the whole subsequent 
life of the child and the very nature of our adult 
cultural and recreational civilization. 

Of what use is it to build up a wonderful system of 
public school music, to draw forth this wealth of 
juvenile musical ability for a little space, if the child is 
immediately afterward to be cast out into a life where 
these gifts will not be constantly employed, and so 
consequently developed and retained? 

As things are at present the early entrance of young 
people into the business world, the ragtime obsession 
of our adolescent population, the nondescript character 
of most of our public recreation—these and similar 
things swallow up and submerge a vast amount of 
native talent which would manifest itself spontaneously 
if it had something worth while to work upon. The 
organizers of pageants and similar community festivals 
know well what an extraordinary amount and quality 
of ability comes forth from the young people of a com- 
munity when the occasion to display it is placed before 
them—ability of which the community itself had previ- 
ously scarcely the faintest idea. 

If we are to have such great developments in public 
school music as Dr. Dann foresees we must match them, 
in the national growth, with worthy musical recreational 
events and institutions of the people outside of and 
beyond school life. In that life of the people, beyond 
the school, is the fruitage to occur, and without the 
preparation for harvesting, it is idle and useless to 
Sow. 

There are many signs of a national awakening to 
this fact, but the greater part of the work is yet to be 
done. Community musical enterprise is the vital move- 
ment of the day. 





BEST TWENTY AMERICAN SONGS 


Reinald Werrenrath, in giving a recent lecture-recital 
on American songs, told the audience that he considered 
the songs which he presented the finest twenty Ameri- 
can songs that he knows. 

American song-composers are fortunate to have come 
to the time when singers have at last begun to explore 
the field of their work thoroughly, and to make a careful 
and discriminating selection for their programs. Until 
recently it has been for the most part a matter of hit 
or miss, as it is still in too many quarters. Singers are 
still far too apt to place on their programs such Ameri- 
can songs as happen to be at hand, to present them for 
personal reasons, and in these and similar ways to work 
an injustice to the song composing art in America, as 
well as to shrink their own artistic horizon and stature 
by so doing. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s pioneering in this direction is 
therefore particularly commendable; it is a course 
emphatically to be recommended to all singers. With 
regard to his frank opinion that the songs which he 
sang on the occasion referred to were the best twenty 
American songs which he knew, no one can justly 
quarrel with him for having an honest opinion and 
expressing it. At the same time it would appear that 
such an expression might work a certain injustice to 
the American song-composer. 

While an artist of Mr. Werrenrath’s caliber will 
choose only songs which are truly artistic, it never- 
theless remains that a singer is, by a natural process 
of artistic gravitation, drawn to songs particularly 
sympathetic to his own temperament and gifts. Thus 
another singer of equal artistic thoughtfulness would, 
in attempting a similar discrimination, in all probability 
choose twenty songs not in a single instance coinciding 
with Mr. Werrenrath’s choice, and still hold an equally 
valid opinion. Excellent and masterly as are the songs 
which Mr. Werrenrath has selected, it is not difficult 
to think of American songs which, it would seem, must 
be regarded as greater masterpieces than some in his 
list. It must also be remembered that among the few 
greatest masterpieces of American songs there may be 
some which are appropriate only for Singing by a 
woman. 

In considering such an opinion the personal factor 
cannot be disregarded. The field is large and tempera- 
ments vastly different. 


AMERICAN MUSIC IN “MUSICAL AMERICA” 


Once again the attention of the readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is called to the amount of space which, in the 
natural pursuance of its course in dealing broadly with 
the affairs of the day, this paper, in a single issue, gives 
to the subject of American music. The fact is an 
enlightening commentary upon the advance of 
America’s creative musical art. 

In the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA of July 31 there 
occur the following presentations of the subject in 
various of its phases, often considerable in extent, and 


more surprising, in summer: the successful carrying 
of MusICAL AMERICA’S propaganda to Cornell Uni- 
versity; a prominent singer’s recital of “best twenty 
American songs’; an article summing up the recent 
history of American music; a singer’s article on seck- 
ing out good American songs; a new opera by a Chi- 
cagoan performed; another prominent singer’s plea for 
fair play for American composers; and besides these, 
the usual review of a number of new American composi- 
tions, and a list of native compositions worthy of 
attention. 

This showing is not an isolated instance; it is merely 
a normal representation of current activities in the 
field of American music, and undoubtedly omits a host 
of minor activities. But it represents a condition 
which did not exist a few years back, and gives a plain 
indication of the new estate to which American music 
has latterly risen. 
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Photo by J. Z. Toloff, Chicago 
Coming from Rehearsal at Ravinia Park, Chicago 


A Chicago camera man caught a group of Ravinia 
Park’s operatic artists together after rehearsal recently. 
In the party, reading from left to right, are: Salvatore 
Issaurel, Beatrice La Palme (his wife), a charming 
operatic enthusiast; Louis Kreidler and Alfred Kauf- 
mann. 


Hammerstein—It is said that one reason why Oscar 
Hammerstein is in seclusion these days is that he is 
writing his autobiography. 

Marchesi—Blanche Marchesi and Clara Butt marched 
in the procession recently organized by the Women’s 
Social and Political Union of London to prove to the 
Munitions Department that British women are eager to 
do their share in war work. 


Gauthier—While spending a few weeks in Ottawa 
recently Eva Gauthier was requested to give a per- 
formance of her Javanese songs in costume at the home 
of former Premier Sir Wilfrid and Lady Laurier. No 
Javanese music had ever before been heard by them, 
and Mme. Gauthier’s unique representation made a 
strong impression. 

Peterson—Mrs. John J. Knox of Rumson, N. J., who 
gave a musicale at her home on August 7, had as the 
soloist May Peterson, who came from her present home 
in Boston to be the guest of Mrs. Knox. The last time 
the soprano was heard in the vicinity of New York was 
at a Fourth of July celebration, at which she sang 
Ping Star-Spangled Banner,” draped in an American 

ag. 

Harris—Victor Harris, the widely known conductor, 
vocal teacher and composer, is spending the summer at 
Upper Saranac Lake, New York, and will remain there 
till September. Mr. Harris is living in a camp about 
half a mile from the Saranac Inn. He writes to 
MUSICAL AMERICA that he is “enjoying his holiday im- 
mensely. There is no end of tennis and swimming and 
beatipg, with plenty of time for books and sleep!” 


Craft—Marcella Craft, famous American opera 
singer, refuses to listen to the blandishments of the 
moving picture man, according to a report from River- 
side, Cal. It is understood that, through her manager, 
M. H. Hanson, Miss Craft has been offered a salary of 
great amount to star in a number of productions, but 
she intends to remain strictly within her profession as 
opera and concert singer. “I do not care to break away 
even for a short time,” she said. “I shall not give the 
moving picture proposition a thought. My manager 
has proposed a conference to talk over the matter, but 
I say now and for all time that I shall not consider any 
offer whatever.” 

Garden—Mary Garden is at present in Paris singing 
for the soldiers in the trenches. She will return to 
America in early October for an extensive concert tour 
under the management of R. E. Johnston. She is al- 
ready booked in New Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport, 
Springfield, Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Lynchburg, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and for a tour on the Pacific Coast. 
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¢s¢CVING Me to Sleep” becomes “Play 

Me to Sleep” at one of New 
York’s hotels, if we are to believe the 
following: 


Patrons of the Hotel McAlpin have dis- 
covered that the music of Ernest Hussar’s 
Orchestra is an excellent cure for insomnia. 
Mr. Hussar and his colleagues discourse 
sweet melody in the roof garden. It has be- 
come the custom of the drowsy ones to seek 
their couches early and then have their room 
telephones connected with the roof garden. 
Presently they fall asleep to the touch of 
soporific harmony.—Daily Paper. 


By the same token, when a guest leaves 
a call for 6 a. m., doubtless the head bell 
boy wakens him by starting a fusilade 
of turkey trot music from the all-night 


cabaret. 
* * * 

A Symphony “Domestica” finds its 
way into the far-from-domestic Town 
Topics: 

FIRST MOVEMENT 

Major Tone decided to take the Flat. His 
main reason for doing so was to be near Alla 
Gretto, who had the Flat opposite. So he 
employed a Staff of decorators, paid their 
Score, moved in and began a flirtation upon 
a large Scale. 

SECOND MOVEMENT 

When the lady heard his proposal she re- 
plied in Sharp Accents, ‘‘You are too slow!” 
This made the Major’s heart beat faster, but 
he overlooked the slur and repeated his case 
with such a note of seriousness that she 
could not resist it. And after an Interval she 
replied without a Quaver that she would be 
his. He lost no time in finding a Coupler to 
make the tie, and in a Quick Tempo changed 
the Key from Two Flats to one. 


THIRD MOVEMENT 


In due course of time a Brace of Minor 
Triplets arrived, who, after the passage of a 
few years, found their greatest pleasure in 
playing in the Pitch on the roof, and, worst 
of all, they could only be enticed away from 
it by their mother’s singing. They were 
such a Discord in the life of the Major 
that he was quickly driven to the neighbor- 
ing Bar. Things went from bad to worse 
until one day he was Bass enough to put a 
Chord about his neck and swing himself off 
into the Air. 

CODA 


The condition of the remaining family was 
dreadful, for what could be worse than Minor 
Triplets in A Flat being sung off the Pitch 
by Mrs. Tone? 

* * 7 


You can sometimes trace the progress of a 
vocal student by the expressions on the 
faces of her neighbors.—New York ‘Amerl- 
can.” 

* * * 


Some wise professor says ragtime’s injurious, 
Bad for the nerves and the brain, 
Making the heart hit a pace that is furious, 
Driving the pulses insane; 
Still, when the band plays a tune syncopat- 
edly, 
After it gayly I tag, 
All of my blood goes to rushing elatedly, 
For I am crazy for rag! 
“Rag,’ says the “Prof,’ “is a form of in- 
sanity,” 
(So, for that matter. is Youth) 
Neither one suffers from dreary inanity, 
Both are alive—that’s the truth! 
So I’m ov rag—when the feet itch to prance 
to it— 
Jig time with never a sag— 
Come on, Mirandy, let’s get up and dance to 
it— 
For I am crazy for rag! 
—Berton Braley, in the Cleveland “Press.” 
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This excerpt from “The Greater Obli- 
gation” in Young’s Magazine: 

“The orchestra, partly concealed behind the 
foliage of palms, was playing the Prologue 
from ‘Pagliacci. The hum of conversation 
mingled with the passionate surging of Puc- 
cini’s melody.” 


After which, suggests a cynical reader 
who sends us the clinning, the hero and 
the heroine made their way to the opera 
house where they heard Pasquale Caruso 
sing Mephistofeles in Verdi’s “Madama 
Butterfly.” 








SAENGER PREDICTS A 
BRILLIANT FUTURE FOR 
THIS PRIMA DONNA 














Photo by Miskin 
Sidonie Spero, Young American Soprano 


Sidonie Spero, a young American so- 
prano who has won an enviable position 
in the concert and recital world, made a 
sensation recently when she sang in 
“Lucia” and “Traviata” with the Italian 
Grand Opera Company. Oscar Saenger, 
the noted vocal teacher, predicts a bril 
liant future for Miss Spero and expects 
her to take front rank among American 
singers through the beauty of her voice, 
fascinating personality and exceptional 
artistry. 





Mancini Company Has Successful Open- 
ing Week in Bogota 

BoGoTa, COLOMBIA, July 9.—The Man- 
cini Grand Opera Company opened, on 
June 29, what promises to be the most 
successful of any engagement on its tour. 
Productions of the first week were 
“Lucia,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “Ernani,” 
“Rigoletto” and “Aida.” Regina Vica 
rino sang Lucia and Gilda admirably, 
and another much applauded singer was 
Elena Kirmes in “Ballo in Maschera” 
and “Ernani.” This young American 
singer has an _ exceedingly beautiful 
voice and much personal charm. The 
tenor Sinagra, who proved such a favor- 
ite in Caracas, immediately jumped into 
favor here likewise. The staging by 
Mancini and the careful conducting of 
Maestro Nicosia have been highly im- 
portant elements in the company’s suc- 
cess and a season that was planned for 
ten weeks is likely to be considerably 
prolonged. E. 


A Delightful Paper 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose money order for another 
year’s subscription. Yours is a very de- 
lightful paper. Very cordially, 

Miss GRACE M. WILLIAMS. 

Portsmouth, Va., Aug. 2, 1915. 











SECOND NEW ALBANY CONCERT 


Boston Symphony Sextet Scores an Un- 
usual Success 


NEw ALBANY, IND., Aug. 3.—Because 
of the very marked artistic impression 
the Boston Symphony Sextet made at 
the recent Glenwood Chautauqua at New 
Albany, the players were recalled at the 
urgent request of music lovers for an- 
other concert after the Chautauqua sea- 
son was over. The sextet is made up 
of H. Goldstein, first violin; H. Sauvelt, 
second violin; W. Blumeneau, viola; L. 
Nast, ’cello; G. Battles, flute, and M. 
Kunze, double bass. 

The concert was held in Crawford 
Auditorium, Glenwood Park, last Mon- 


Profit Sharing 


FOR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 
& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing | 
their profits with the buying public. 
increase of their output and resources, coupled with i 
the concentration of their plants and employment of | 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- | 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their | 
pianos at a lower rate than ever. 
piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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A new small grand 





day evening and brought out a large and 
very enthusiastic audience. Encores 
were demanded and given after many 
of the numbers. 

The concert opened with the Haydn 
Symphony No. 12, in B Flat Major, fol- 
lowed by Rossini’s “Italians in Algiers,” 
Eilenberg’s ‘“‘Mandolin Serenade” and 
Schumann’s “Tréiumerei” for the en- 
semble players, and Braun’s “Romance” 
for ’cello, Godard’s “Valse Brillante” for 
flute, Svendsen’s “Romance” and Cho- 
pin’s “Nocturne” for violin, and a solo 
for double bass. 

As each member of the sextet is a 
solo artist of distinction, these numbers 
were given with authority and great 
beauty, the evenness and shading of 
their work being notably fine. H. P. 


BRILLIANT OPPORTUNITY 





for 





GRAND OPERA TRAINING 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


offers a limited number of FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each 
for a period of four years, in the OPERATIC DEPART- 
MENT. ONLY PROMISING OPERATIC VOICES will 


be considered. Competition at the Conservatory, Highland 
Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, September 8, 9 and 10. 


For further information address: 
Miss Bertha Baur, Directress 
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Grace POTTER Marie HERTENSTEIN Francis MACMILLEN 
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Exclusive Management: S. E. MACMILLEN, Room Ne. 618 Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C., Telephone: Bryant 8520 
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Coaching Songs 
Chamber Music 
New York 
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Accompaniment 
460 Riverside Drive 
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MISS CHEATHAM SINGS AT CORNELL 


Summer School Students Give 
Artist Hearty Welcome— Tells 
of Teachers’ Duties 


THACA, N. Y., Aug. 7.—The great 

auditorium of Bailey Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, was crowded on July 29 with an 
enthusiastic audience which gave Kitty 
Cheatham a genuinely hearty reception. 
It was her second appearance in the Uni- 
versity—her first being in the regular 
Winter concert course, and under the 
auspices of the department of music in 
the University, as was this latter one for 
the Summer School. Miss Cheatham’s re- 
cital was another successful effort to 
make the students acquainted with the 
best that America has to offer in a musi- 
cal way. The coming of this unusual 
artist was of a special interest to the 
students of this department, the majority 
of whom are teachers and supervisors of 





Kitty Cheatham with Roger and Robert 
Dann, the Twin Sons of Dr. Hollis 


head of the department, rendered a num- 
ber of selections, after which the period 
was turned over to Miss Cheatham, who 
congratulated the members upon hav- 
ing the privilege of working with such 
a great conductor. Miss Cheatham 
spoke of the radical changes which were 
coming in all educational branches, and 
then in a most personal and impressive 
way of the sacred privileges, responsibili- 
ties and opportunities that were open to 
teachers. Her appeal was for a broader 
understanding of the needs of children 
and more selfless consecration which 
would enable teachers to supply these 
needs—for greater wisdom in the choice 
of subject matter—for an outlook on life 
based on truth, sincerity, infinite pa- 
tience, love, joy, so that work should be 
vitalized, with a new force, and real co- 
operation. between teacher and child 
brought forth. “The old wine and the 
old bottles must go and the new wine 
of inspiration and the new ideas must be 
revealed,” she concluded. 

She gave an interesting group of his- 
torical songs to illustrate certain inter- 
pretative ideas. Later in the morning 
a visit was made to the demonstration 
class. This class was composed of chil- 
dren from the public schools, of which 


Laura Bryant is supervisor. The chil- 
dren gave a remarkable demonstration 
of sight reading, of written and tonal 
dictation and song singing. The songs 
were sung with musical appreciation and 
excellent tone qualities. With all this 
Miss Cheatham was deeply impressed 
and in turn spoke and sang to the chil- 
dren, who listened to her with delight 
and rapt attention. Ss. 





Aline Van Barentzen to Play at Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s Newport Home 


Aline Van Biarentzen, the pianist, has 
been engaged for a private soirée at the 
home of Mrs. Elsie French Vanderbilt, 
at Newport, R. I., on Friday evening, 
Aug. 13. 

Miss Van Barentzen will have many 
important engagements next season. 
She is already engaged to appear with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
and for recitals in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit; with the 
Mozart Society of New York, Tuesday 
Salon Society and at one of the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicals. 

Miss Van Barentzen is under the ex- 
clusive management of R. E. Johnson. 





music in colleges, normal and_ public 
schools. Miss Cheatham’s rare interpre- 
tative gift is one of her greatest assets— 
“her supreme visualizing faculty,” as one 
of our critics so adequately expressed it. 
Add to this her love for and understand- 
ing of the universal child spirit, her 
breadth of intelligence and research, her 
charming personality and her voice of 
purity and childlike sweetness—and we 
have the irresistible artist. Miss Cheat- 
ham’s program was of great variety and 
interest and was given as she only can 


Dann on the Campus of Cornell 


music, and the remarkable fidelity with 
which Miss Cheatham sang the primi- 
tive old chants made a deep impression. 

Throughout the program Miss Cheat- 
ham responded most graciously to num- 
erous encores. The large audience was 
as a unit in its appreciation and enthu- 
siasm, and at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram refused to leave until Miss Cheat- 
ham gave two extra numbers. 

Helen Doyle, a young violinist of fine 








give it. Among the foreign composers musical equipment, played two selections 
represented were Tschaikowsky, Mous- in the middle of the program, and 
sorgsky, Hans Hermann, Hugo Wolf, Lucretia B. Jones accompanied Miss 
Weckerlin and Debussy. The American Cheatham with sympathetic understand- 
contributions were a group of old negro ing. On the following morning Miss 
songs, and songs by John A. Carpenter, Cheatham visited the chorus and classes 
Huntington Woodman and _ Elizabeth of the department of music. The chorus, 
Coolidge. The illuminating talk on negro’ under the direction of Dr. Hollis Dann, 








te Songs by 


FAY FOSTER 


The Call of the Trail. Low (a-f) High (d-g).......... $ .60 
Sung by Laura Maverick, Beatrice McCue, etc. 
Spinning-Wheel Song. Low (d-f) High (e-g)........... 50 


Sung by Ethelynde Smith. 
Springtide of Love. High (f-b)...................... .60 
Sung by Paul Althouse. 


Send for Thematic Catalog of American Songs by 
American Composers 





WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON : 62 and 64 Stanhope Street 
NEW YORK: 13 East 17th St. CHICAGO: 316 So. Wabash Ave. 
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DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN SOPRANO 
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... A voice of poignant 
sweetness and brilliant 
beauty.” 

St. Paul Pioneer Press 











Concert Direction, Maurice Fulcher 
McCormick Building, Chicago 
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CELESTE D. HECKSCHER | 


Composer of ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
SONGS FOR ALL VOICES, PIANO, VIOLIN AND 
’CELLO COMPOSITIONS, ETC., ETC. 


ot?“ 6 


For a complete catalogue of her works 
address her publishers 


The H. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York 
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Musicians’ Concert Management, Inc. 


Announces the exclusive direction of the follow- 
ing distinguished artists for the Season 1915-16: 


POVLA FRISCH, Dramatic Soprano 
MIRIAM ARDINI, Coloratura Soprano 
EMMA ROBERTS, Mezzo-Contralto 
HENRY PARSONS, Tenor 
EDGAR SCHOFIELD, Bass-Baritone 
WINIFRED CHRISTIE, Pianist 
JEAN VERD, Pianist 
GASTON DETHIER, Organist and Pianist 
EDOUARD DETHIER, Violinist 
ARTUR ARGIEWICZ, Violinist 
and 
SASCHA JACOBSEN, Violinist 


For terms and dates address the Secretary 


29 East 48th St. NEW YORK 








No Less Than Three New York 
Papers 


The Sun, The World, The Herald 





In their summary of the musical season of 1914-15 selected as by all means 


the most important acquisition of the year 


Madame King-Clark 


The Brilliant Mezzo-Soprano, Who Returned to America Last Winter After Years 
of Residence Abroad, Will Remain in This Country All Next Season. Her Suc- 
cess in the Recital and Oratorio Field Has Been As Decisive As It Was Immediate. 





Exclusive Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 











THE REHEARSAL DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


MILAN OPERA COMPANY 


C. DE MACCHI, ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 
OFFERS 


@ = Full instruction, in private or in class, in all branches of opera. 
@ Rehearsals in cast with other artists, members of affiliated opera companies. 
@ Preparation in operatic routine with traditions of the various roles. 


@. Participation in dress rehearsals and performances in our own theatre under 
regular operatic conditions. 


¢ Assistance in securing engagements (when condition of repertory warrants), 
through booking department of Milan Opera Company. 


Co-operation with teachers, not competition. 


Address RICHARD DURRETT, President and Business Manager, 


MILAN OPERA COMPANY 
VERDI THEATRE, 31-35 East Fourth Street, New York 
Telephone Spring 710 
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NOTABLE SPECIMEN OF GUADAGNINIDS ART 
NOW TREASURED BY AMERICAN VIOLINIST 








Samuel Gardner Receives Instru- 
ment Made by Turin Luthier 
Which He Will Use on His 


Forthcoming Concert Tour 


MONG the younger violinists who 

will be heard in concert during the 

next season is Samuel Gardner, whose 

playing has already been looked upon 

with favor by the critics of the large 
music centers of this country. 

Recently he has come to be the pos- 
sessor of a rare violin, a Johannes Bap- 
tista Guadagnini. The violin was first 
brought to the notice of Vuillaume of 
Paris by Signor Tarisio, an Italian who 
was responsible for so many choice in- 
struments finding their way to Paris and 
London about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. George Hart got the violin from 
Vuillaume, from whom Hawley, of 
“Hawley Collection” fame, purchased it 
in the eighties. The violin was brought 
to America when, after Mr. Hawley’s 
death the firm of Lyon and Healy ac- 
quired his famous collection. 

D. J. Partello, a noted violin collector, 
and in the foreign service of the Ameri- 
can government owned the violin until 
it was purchased for Mr. Gardner. The 
purchaser was a philanthropic gentle- 
man, who has aided Mr. Gardner in his 
career but who does not wish his name 
to be mentioned. Made in the Turin 
master’s sixty-ninth year, at the height 


























Two Views of a Fine Guadagnini Violin and Its Owner, Samuel Gardner, the Gifted 
Violinist 


of his career, the violin is a glorious 
example of the luthier’s art. The back 
is formed of one piece of maple, as are 
the sides, which match the back per- 
fectly. The top is of spruce and the 
varnish is a deep brownish red. 

Mr. Gardner, who distinguished him- 
self last year by filling the place of 


Hans Letz in the Kneisel Quartet until 
Mr. Letz was enabled to return to 
America, will use his Guadagnini in his 
concerts this year. He is now at his 
home near Providence, where he is work- 
ing on his répertoire and also composing, 
as he has a decided gift as a creative 
musician, as well as an executant. 





DAMROSCH IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Preparing Music for Performances of 
Three Greek Dramas 


SAN Francisco, Aug. 2.—Walter 
Damrosch has arrived to take charge of 
the musical work in connection with the 
three Greek tragedies to be presented by 
Margaret Anglin in the Greek Theater, 
University of California, on the three 
successive Saturday evenings beginning 
Aug. 14. The orchestra and chorus will 
immediately be taken in hand by Mr. 
Damrosch and at the performances of 
the plays he will be the conductor. Mr. 
Damrosch has written special music for 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” and ‘Medea,’ the 
Euripides tragedies, and has made adap- 
tations for the “Electra” of Sophocles. 

Mr. Damrosch announces that next 
year he will bring the entire New York 
Symphony Orchestra to California for 
a series of concerts with Josef Hof- 
mann as soloist. Concerning the music 
he has written for the Greek plays, he 
said: 

“Miss Anglin and I are in complete 
accord regarding the aims to be kept in 
view. We wish to make the plays per- 
fectly intelligible to modern minds, em- 
ploying modern methods whenever neces- 
sary. We shall not contradict the spirit 
of the original plays but shall use modern 
art to develop by every legitimate means 
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Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
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the nobility of the ancient dramas. I 
think it would be folly for a modern com- 
poser, appealing to modern tastes, to 
ignore our marvelous development in the 
art, and, turning his back on the modern 
orchestra, try to reproduce the ancient 
Greek music. I employ only one of the 
forms of the Greek scale, and that in- 
cidentally and meagerly, as for a march 
of the priests or to suggest an ancient 
ceremonial.” 

The New York Beethoven Mannerchor, 
136 members, is here in readiness to par- 
ticipate in the Beethoven Festival next 
week. a> We 


Hugh Allan Engaged for Concerts in 
Many Cities 
Hugh Allan, the American baritone, 
who will make an extensive concert tour 
next season under the management of 
R. E. Johnston, has already been en- 
gaged for recitals in New York, Boston, 
Plainfield, Newark, Jersey City, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, with the Morning 
Choral Club, and also the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. He will also have 
several appearances in the large cities 
with Mary Garden. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross David to Coach Mar- 
garet Wilson 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David and Har- 
monie David left Eaglesmere, Pa., 


SEASON 1915-16 


after having achieved 
most successful results with their 
classes. After a few days in New York 
Mr. and Mrs. David will proceed to 
Cornish, N. H., where another class 
awaits them, and where they will pre- 
pare Margaret Woodrow Wilson for 
some recitals which she has contracted 
to sing in October. Mrs. David will 
accompany Miss Wilson this season, as 
the latter’s regular accompanist, Marion 
David, is to be married in the early fall. 
Upon their return to New York on Oct. 
15 the Davids will occupy their new resi- 
dence studio at the Rutland, 260 West 
lifty-seventh Street. Mr. David will also 
teach at 100 Carnegie Hall. 


on Aug. 10, 





Earle La Ross on Jersey Coast 


Earle La Ross, the pianist and con- 
ductor, has been spending part of his 
vacation along the Jersey coast in com- 
pany with several other musicians. The 
balance of the summer Mr. La Ross will 
pass in the mountains, where he will de- 
vote himself to work for the coming sea- 
son, which promises to be a busy one. 
His piano repertoire will embrace many 
American and other modern works. As 
conductor of the Easton (Pa.) Symphony 
Orchestra he is planning for three regu- 
lar concerts, besides several tours. At 
one of the concerts Mr. La Ross will play 
a concerto. 


MELANIE KURT 


Distinguished Dramatic Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company will be available for 


CONCERTS and RECITALS 


SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, EARLY NOVEMBER AND MAY FESTIVALS 


Application for Terms and Dates may be made now 
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LILA ROBESON 


CONTRALTO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Address c/o Metropolitan Opera Co. 


RECITAL 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano Used 
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PIANIST IN ACTION 
A “MOVIE” SUBJECT 


Harold Henry Poses for Motion- 
Picture Camera—A New 
Experiment 
By HARRIET BROWER 


NE day last week there came a call 
at my telephone from Heber Mac- 
Donald, of Haensel and Jones, who in- 
formed me that Harold Henry, the Chi- 
cago pianist, would pass through the city 
the following morning, that I would 
have the opportunity for a chat and 
also to witness some experiments with 
the moving picture man at the Baldwin 
piano warerooms. I gladly accepted. 

Next morning I was on hand at the 
appointed hour. In a moment the pianist 
and his manager entered. 

“We shall do something this morning 
which has not yet been done,” announced 
Mr. MacDonald. “No celebrated pianist 
in the act of playing has been caught 
by the motion picture camera and put 
on the film. This will demonstrate ex- 
actly how the hand of a pianist looks on 
the keyboard, and how the movements 
of hands, arms and fingers are made— 
though it must be conceded that the 
hands and movements of each pianist 
differ.” 

While instruments were being shifted, 
lights regulated and apparatus set up, 
Harold Henry seated himself and began 
to play. Though he had spent two nights 
and a day on the train he seemed fresh 
and in good form. He chose “Isolde’s 
Liebes Tod,” from “Tristan”; soon the 
whole room seemed to throb with the 
surging, passionate harmonies of /solde’s 
swan song. Then the work of picture 
making began, while the music con 
tinued. 

The position of the camera was altered 
several times, in order to take the pian- 
ist from different angles—side view, back 
and front; now showing only the hands 
in action, then the full figure with the 
instrument included. Parts of several 
selections were played—bits of Mac- 
Dowell and a quotation from a new work 
by Rossiter G. Cole, a Legende for piano, 
shortly to be issued by Schirmer, an in- 
teresting and beautiful composition. 

Mr. MacDonald seemed satisfied with 
the experiments. 

“The films will be released in a week 
or ten days,” he said, “then thirty mil- 
lion persons will see them. Last season 
we had Walter Damrosch and Josef Hof- 
mann before the camera for a few mo- 
ments, but this is the first time that a 
pianist has played for the film.” 

Mr. Henry goes to Peterborough, N. 
H., for August. He says he needs most 
of the time for rest, but will give a 
very few lessons. In September he will 
go to the coast, on a tour of several 
weeks, playing in prominent cities, be- 
fore beginning his teaching season in 
Chicago early in October. 


John Forsell, the Swedish baritone, is 
to make a concert tour of Germany next 
season. 
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LAURA COMB 


ADDRESS 92 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. TEL 4280 PROSPECT. 


SOPRANO 


Concert — Oratorio 
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RUDOLPH 


GANZ 


will tour America 
during the season 


1916-17 


STEINWAY PIANO 








Management: Charles L. Wagner 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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RANDALL 


Baritone 

“Sang with much earnestness and beauty 
of _Yoice. "’—-Times (London). 

‘Displayed his fine baritone voice in a 
high- -class programme.’’—Standard (London). 

‘We congratulate the promotors on secur- 
ing such a _ singer.’’—New Music Review 
(New York). 

“One of the leading arfists of to-day’s con- 
cert stage. "Newark Eve. News. 


Address:—64 East 34th St., New York City 
PT mt % 


POWELL 


Teacher of Singing 
TONE SPECIALIST 
Correct Breathing, Voice Build- 
ing, and Coaching in Oratorio, 
Concert and Opera Repertoire. 
VOICE TRIAL FRED 


Studios 
244 Riverside Drive 
Cor. 97th St., New York 
Phone River 913 


JULIA ALLEN 


SOPRANO 


having returned from operatic successes abroad is 
now available for concert and opera engagements. 


325 W. 93rd St., New York *Phone, 


» We 6860 River 


CONSERVATORY OF 


CHICAGO 


WALTON PERKINS, Pres. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago 


SOUSA iis BAND 


‘‘Heard the World 


Around’’ 


/ OFFICE, 1 WEST 34th STREET 


Telephone 6128 Greeley 


FRANCES NASH 
PIANIST 


Management: Evelyn Hopper 
2589 Spaulding St. Omaha, Nebr. 
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CHARLES ALBERT 


BAKER 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 292 West 92nd St., New York City 
Phone, Riverside 7160 











JULES 


FALK 


Violinist 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, New York 
C. Hollander Falk, Personal Rep- 
cemenie a. vou Avenue. 
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By ford Ryan 


ays YEARS a NY TENOR 
OPERA COMIQUE, BERLIN 


VOCAL STUDIO 
283 West 63d Street 
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MAKING OF A COMPOSER 











An Example of How to Gain Success as a Creator of Modern 
Impressionistic Music and Popular Songs at the Same 


Time—The Upside-Down Method 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


[No. 2 Is a Series of Two “Stories of Successful Musical Lives’’] 














EORGES JARDINIERE awoke des- 
perate. He cast a wild glance 


about his bare garret and sank back, 


exhausted by despair, upon his couch. 
“T believe that I’m the man that put the 
martyr in Montmarte! I, a great com- 
poser, equal to Cravel and Deflossy, re- 
duced to teaching the piano to the gamins 
of the quartier!” he murmured. He rose 
and dressed feverishly as he continued. 
“T will not endure it! I am still sane 
enough to prefer the Seine to Schmidt’s 
five-finger exercises.” At this juncture 
the cry of the conciérge floated up the 
winding stairs: “A gentleman to see 
Monsieur!” 

A moment later a well dressed indi- 
vidual entered the room. “This is M. 
Jardiniére?” he inquired. Georges, too 
weary to speak, nodded in the affirma- 
tive. The stranger reverently removed 
his hat and bowed. “I am Patu, the 
music publisher. We _ received your 
manuscript composition for violin and 
piano, entitled ‘Mes Mals-de-Mer,’ in the 
last mail yesterday, and I have hurried 
here the first thing this morning to 
bring you a contract for a twenty-five 
per cent royalty on its exclusive sale, 
as well as an advance of 5,000 francs 
for any immediate needs you may have. 
We shall also be happy to acquire any 
other compositions of yours at prac- 
tically your own terms.” 

“Am I dreaming?” thought Georges. 
“IT have never written anything for vio- 
lin and piano called ‘Mes Mals-de-Mer.’ 
The last thing I sent out, and I had to 
pawn my ‘Gradus ad Parnassum’ to get 
the stamps, was a patriotic popular song, 
for voice and piano, ‘A bas les Boches 
brutaux,’ and that was sent to Cochon, 
the ten-centime publisher. Ah, I have 
it! The postman must have misread 
the name and address, and the music 
reader of Patu mistaken the title in the 
Same way.” His eye caught the sheaf 
of bank notes which M. Patu held in 
his hand. “Can these be real!” he mut- 
tered. 


With His Heart’s Blood 


Patu had been alarmed at Georges’s 
seeming hesitation. “I must have him,” 
he murmured. “He is flossier than De- 
flossie!” Aloud he said: “I will add an- 
other note for a thousand francs to those 
I hold in my hand, Monsieur, if you will 
sign the contract at once.’ He held out 
a fountain pen. Georges seized it and 
attempted to write. Alas, it was empty! 
The glances of composer and publisher 
crossed. Then Georges rose to the occa- 
sion. “I am too poor to be able to offer 
you any ink, Monsieur. My last manu- 
scripts have been literally written with 
my heart’s blood! Yet,” he added gaily, 
“there will be enough of it left to sign 
a contract such as this, I am sure!” 
With a practised hand he transposed a 


bit of shirtsleeve and made an incision 
in his arm with his music-pen. A few 
drops oozed slowly and reluctantly forth. 
Georges had been starving so long that 
even his blood was poor. Yet there was 
enough to fill the fountain pen and the 
contract was signed. 

At 2 p. m. the same afternoon Georges 
received his first proofs (it is well 
known that a publisher who has secured 
a “good thing” brings it out at once). 
To his great surprise he found, when 
he examined them, that they appeared 
to have been printed upside down. But 
he soon realized that what he had be- 
lieved to be an error was intentional, 
for the proofreader had written on the 
margin of the title page: “Though we 
realize that Monsieur’s custom of plac- 
ing the title of his compositions at the 
bottom of the first page of his music 
is very chic, we have ventured to trans- 
fer it to the more conventional place 
at the top of the page for commercial 
reasons.” 


The Upside-Down Method 


Georges O. K’d the suggestion at once. 
He now realized that Patu’s critic had 
played the popular song he had sent him 
upside down and that his mistake had 
added a little gem to modern impres- 
sionistic composition. He read and re- 
turned the proofs. Second and third 
proofs reached him at 4.30 and 5.24 
respectively during the afternoon, and 
M. Patu was able to publish ‘Mes Mals- 
de-Mer’ by 1 o’clock the following day. 

Jardiniere’s fortune was made. He 
at once began composing operas, sym- 
phonies, cantatas, etc., and in the space 
of a few years had become one of the 
leading composers of France. Yet few 
suspect that the greatest part of his 
income is derived from the popular songs 
and instrumental numbers which he has 
written under the name of Sancy San- 
terre. He never deviates from a certain 
fixed process in their composition, though 
he now observes the precaution of typing 
out the address of the publisher to whom 
they are sent. 

Say he writes a song like the imme- 
diately successful ““My Chou-Chou Sue.” 
As soon as the ink has dried on the man- 
uscript he turns it around and recopies 
it upside down, of course arranging the 
stems of the notes in their proper 
places. “My Chou-Chou Sue” he sends 
at once to Cochon, the popular publisher. 
At the same time he dispatches its re- 
version to Patu, and within forty-eight 
hours it appears as “Moonlight on the 
Acropolis” or “The Apératif of a Fawn,” 
according to which of M. Patu’s readers 
determines the title. This is the true 
story of the birth of those wonderfully 
elusive, grotesque and fascinating com- 
positions by Georges Jardiniére which 
delight the tonal artistocrats of all na- 
tions, as well as that of the catching 
popular airs of Sancy' Santerre. 
Efficiency is the secret of serving both 
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THE STRAHOSCH VOCAL STUDIOS 
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Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Bryant 1274 
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YOLANDA MERO 


In America 
Season 1915-16 


HUNGARIAN PIANISTE 
Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER, (1451 Broadway, NewYork City Steinway | Piano Used 


JEVA MYLOTT 


PILZER 





MAXIMILIAN 


Concerts 





Australian Contralto 


Address: 174 W. 76th St. 
New York City 


VIOLINIST 


Recitals 





PERSONAL ADDRESS, 101 W. 115th St., New York. Tel. 8832 Morningside 
STUDIO, Metropolitan Opera House 1425 Broadway, N. Y.C. Westera Representative, Mack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Opera suattens, Berlin 
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Personal Representative 
WILHELM AUGSTEIN, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


GEO. H. MADISON 
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Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
447 High Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
Available Sundays 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
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49 Claremont Ave., New York City 




















JONAS 


Celebrated Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 
gogue of Berlin. Now in NEW YORK 


43 West 92nd St. Tel. Riverside 8217 
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CHARLES GILBERT 


SPROSS 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
COMPOSER 


Address: 38 W. 129th Street, NEW YORK 


MARGARET 


HARRISON 


Soprano 
15 East 10th Street New York 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 
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BLOCH 


VIOLINIST 


Management 
FOSTER & DAVID, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO—Oratorio—Concert—Recita: 


Instructor of Miller “Vocal Art Sclence’’ and 
the Art of Singing ’ 


Studios No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. 1350 Columbus 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
® Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio. 
115 East 53rd Street New York City 
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BARRON 


TENOR 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 


602 West 139th St. 
New York City. 


Tel. 797 Audubon 
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y wy that the maker 
uses the highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 
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NATION’S CAPITAL AS LEADER IN ) 
CAUSE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 





tor of Music 





Success of the Experiment of Making Music a Major Study in 
the High Schools of Washington—Significant Advance 
Accomplished in Second Year—Influence of “Musical 
America’’ and Mr. Freund’s Propaganda Praised by Direc- 








Washington, D. C., Aug. 7, 1915. 


ITH the closing of the public 
schools of the District of Colum- 
bia for the summer, a survey of the 
work accomplished during the season 
discloses substantial progress. Acknowl- 
edgment and ap- 
preciation of this 
progress have 
been expressed 
not only by E. L. 
Thurston, super- 
intendent of the 
public schools, 
and Mrs. Frank 
Byram, director 
of music, but by 
the pupils them- 
selves and their 
parents. The ad- 
vancement has 
been most sig- 
nificantly felt in 
the various high 
schools, with the 
accrediting of 
music as a major study. The pres- 
ent closing marks the completion of the 
second year of this experiment, which 
has already become so firmly established 
as to be regarded as a vital part of the 
Washington curriculum. Serious music 
students of the grades are looking for- 
ward to their high school years, not as 
a hindrance to their music as formerly, 
but as an assistance and inspiration. 


Where there was a meager handful 
of major music pupils in the five high 
schools during the initial year, the pres- 
ent session shows a total of 150 such 
pupils, of whom the Central High School 
claims eighty-six. By far the greater 
number are piano students, with vocal, 
violin, ’cello and organ pupils in smaller 
numbers. There were two pipe organ 
pupils. 

Up to the present time all pupils who 
have made a major study of music have 
passed the examinations held at ‘the 
schools, most of them receiving a “very 
good” mark, with a surprising number 
ranked “excellent.” Those who have 
averaged “fair,” which is the passing 
mark, have been cautioned, as it is be- 
lieved that the serious student should be 
capable of keeping in the “good” rank to 
be granted the privileges of the subject. 
Seventy-five per cent. gives “fair,” 
seventy-six to eighty-four per cent. gives 
“good,” eighty-five to ninety-two per cent. 
is “very good” and ninety-three per cent. 
becomes “excellent.” 





Dr. Willard C. Small 


One Change Next Year 


Everything has progressed with so lit- 
tle friction so far that music as a major 
study will be pursued along practically 
the same lines next year. One change, 
however, will be instituted, and that is in 
making a preliminary examination of 
such pupils as may be considered not 
sufficiently advanced or talented to re- 
ceive the privilege. In all other cases 
pupils will be accepted on the recommen- 
dation of their private teachers, as for- 
merly, and not be subject to examination 
until after the first semester. 

During the school year just completed, 
Mrs. Frank Byram was music director 
of all the public schools and was in close 
touch with all major music pupils. She 
also conducted classes in theory, music 
appreciation and music history in the 
Eastern High School. Some idea of the 
enormous amount of work of this posi- 
tion may be gained from the fact that 
Mrs. Byram reports making 500 visits to 


various classes throughout the District, 
as well as attending all major music ex- 
aminations, assisting in many musicales 
given by the pupils, training choruses, 
and keeping up her classes at the 
Eastern High School. She is retiring 
from this gg for the coming term in 
favor of Mr. Cogswell of Indiana, Pa. 
In recognition of her zeal, Mrs. Byram 
has been the recipient of several hand- 
some presents and guest of honor at 
many social gatherings. During the 
coming school term she will have charge 
of the music at the Eastern and Western 
High schools as formerly. 


Increased Co-operation 


“One of the most significant effects of 
the serious introduction of music in the 
high school,” Mrs. Byram states, “has 
been increased co-operation of pupils and 
music teacher, of music teacher and 
school, of parents with their children 
and with the school, and of teacher with 
teacher. A stronger bond has been formed 
with a more serious view of the place 
music should play as a profession and as 
a character builder. It is even creating 
co-operation among pupils of different 
music teachers and among the music 
teachers themselves. It is developing 
powers of comparison and discrimina- 
tion, and in the future I can see, as a 
result of this movement, the weeding out 
of the mediocre teacher and the indiffer- 
ent pupil with a consequent uplift in the 
musical standard of the community. It 
has been very encouraging to have 
parents inquire as to the weak points of 
their children in music and to have them 
investigate as to the wisdom of a change 
in teachers.” 


Superintendent Thurston is also en- 
thusiastic over what may be termed the 
experimental years of major music in 
the schools of Washington. He had not 
hoped for such a large increase in pupils 
as was shown this year, nor had he ex- 
pected such a high general average at 
examinations. “Especially do I feel en- 
couraged at the inquiries we are receiv- 
ing from other cities as to our plan and 
its success,” he remarked. “It has 
seemed as though the country were look- 
ing to the Capital for leadership in this 
movement. 

“Next year we anticipate even greater 
advancement, with Prof. H. E. Cogswell 
as the new direc- 
tor of music. He 
is a man well 
known as a com- 
poser, a master 
of orchestration, 
a choral director 
and an organizer. 
Mr. Cogswell does 
not come as a 
stranger, for he 
has pupils and 
friends in Wash- 
ington. 

“T believe that 
music should be 
given just as 
much’ considera- 
tion in our pub 
lic schools as the fundamental studies in 
science, medicine, engineering and com- 
mercial matters. Few things have 
pleased me more than to inaugurate mu- 
sic as a major study in the schools of 
the Capital City.” 

Dr. Willard Small, principal of the 
Eastern High School, the man above all 
other individuals to whom Washington 
is indebted for the impetus music has 
received in the high schools, has ex- 
pressed himself as especially encouraged 
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were being made there. 


the ideal concert instrument. 


Very sincerely yours, 


188 W. roth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 





The J. N. Robins Piano Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Until last summer when I visited the factories of THe A. B. CHaAse Piano Co., 
in Norwalk, Ohio, I had no realization of the fact that such magnificent pianos 


It was to me a real musical discovery. 

The A. B. CHASE grands are, in every essential detail, miracles of artistic 
piano construction and reveal a tone of distinctive and flute-like beauty. 

The pianissimo possibilities are of unusual fineness and quality, yet these pianos 
possess the clear, brilliant resonance and splendid volume which characterizes 


It is a privilege, as well as a pleasure, to present this evidence of my great 
admiration for the A. B. CHAsE pianos, and especially for the wonderful con- 
cert grand which I have chosen as the medium for the expression of my 
musical art at the Columbus May Festival Concerts, May 3rd and Sth. 


Drace Homily Mestay 


Grace 
Hamilton 
Morrey 


A pianist of superlative style, with 
a technique and memory that are 
born of temperament alone. A great 
future awaits this artist who is rich 
in brilliant achievements, and is 
temperamentally — musically — and 
personally endowed with remark- 
able gifts and charm, 


From 
O ficial Announcement 
Columbus Oratorio 
Soctety 














Send for Booklet, ‘‘ Authoritative Opinions Concerning 
The A. B. Chase Concert Grand”’ 


The A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio 














with the showing of the school term just 
completed. He, too, is constantly re- 
ceiving additional inquiries from other 
cities as to Washington’s experience. 


Praise for “Musical America” 


In connection with Washington’s 
achievement, Mrs. Byram accords much 
praise to the influence of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA and the propaganda of Mr. Freund. 
“There is no doubt that Mr. Freund has 
given us an appreciation of our own 
abilities, which in many cases have been 
hidden because we have hesitated to look 
for them. He has put music in the air, 
as it were—in the mouth of everyone for 
discussion. He has made us curious and 
made us discover. He has made us real- 
ize that music should be and is a part of 
our daily bread. Now that we have got- 
ten the music students aroused, I would 
like him to come to Washington to talk 
to them. He would be an inspiration.” 


It had been thought in some quarters 
that the selection of examiners among 
local teachers of music would become an 
unsatisfactory feature of the co-opera- 
tion. This, however, has not been the 
case. Instead, the willingness and inter- 
est manifested have been most encourag- 
ing. Among those who have served as 
examiners in the various high schools 
are Hermann Rakemann, Pearl Waugh, 
Harry W. Howard, Frank Jones, Dore 
Wolfestiner, Ernest Lent, Anton Gloetz- 
ner, Otto T. Simon, Anton Kasper, Alice 
Burbage, Samuel Wood and Herndon 
Morcell. In all examinations the teacher 
of music of the particular high school is 
a member of the examining board. They 
are as follows: Mrs. Frank Byram, 
Bernice Randall, Normal School; 
Florence Keene, Technical High School; 
H. P. Hoover, Central; Florence Mce- 








Breslau, etc. 1 
and Seven Years Conductor of the ST. PAUL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


On October Ist 


WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL 


In Europe: Formerly Conductor at the Opera Houses in Vienna, Hamburg, Amsterdam, 


In America: Henry W. Savage's ‘‘Parsifal” and ‘‘Madame Butterfly,” 


WILL OPEN A NEW YORK STUDIO 
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Applications should be made at once to Mr. Rothwell, West Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


Colm, Eastern, and Mrs. Byram, exam- 
iner at Western, as well as director. 
WILLARD HOwE. 


The late Bishop Wilkinson encountered 
many difficulties in translating “Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” into the Zulu 
tongue, but his task was not so bad, says 
the London Daily Chronicle, as that of a 
missionary who attempted to render 
“Sankey” into Congolese. Among primi- 
tive peoples many words have double 
meanings, and the translator marvelled 
at the heartiness with which the natives 
sang “Wonderful Words of Life” until 
he discovered that by a slip in transla- 
tion he had made it “Wonderful Words 
of Stomach.” To another well known 
hymn, “Lord, Dismiss Us with Thy 
Blessing,” the people seemed to have a 
strange aversion. At first he thought 
they enjoyed the service so much that 
they regretted its close. After a while 
he found that his version had altered the 
meaning to “Lord, kick us out softly!” 





Messrs. Haensel and Jones announce the 
engagement of John Campbell, tenor at 
the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
as soloist with the Apollo Club of Chi- 
cago in the “Messiah” on December 17, 
27, 1915. This will be Mr. Campbell’s 
first appearance with the Chicago organ- 
ization. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MuSICAL AMERICA. 


Leon Rains Denies That His Passports 
Were Canceled 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Newspaper clippings cut from United 
States papers have just reached me stat- 
ing, first, that Mr. Recknagel’s and my 
passports had been revoked by the Amer- 
ican Ambassador at Berlin on instruc- 
tions from the State Department. 

This is not true. 

Secondly, that we were German-Amer- 
icans. 

This is false. Both Mr. Recknagel and 
myself were born in New York State. 

Thirdly, that we had declared in a 
newspaper article that we were ashamed 
of our citizenship. ; 

Again, this is absolutely false, neither 
of us ever having written, said or 
thought of making such a disloyal state- 
ment. 

Trusting that you will give this mat- 
ter its due publicity I am most respect- 
fully yours, 
LEON RAINS. 

Dresden, July 14, 1915. 

[The report to which Mr. Rains refers 
originated in Berlin dispatches of June 
6, sent to American newspapers. It was 
said that the passports of Messrs. Rains 
and Recknagel had been revoked by the 
American Embassy at Berlin on instruc- 
tions from Washington on the ground 
that they had adversely criticised the 
American Government for its action in 
the Lusitania crisis. A later Berlin dis- 
patch said that Mr. Rains had asked 
Ambassador Gerard in Berlin for a hear- 
ing in the matter and that this had been 
granted. | 





Out-of-Town Engagements of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It has come to the attention of the 
management of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra that that organization has been an- 
nounced for several appearances at 
which it cannot, in the nature of the 
case, appear. A recent newspaper 
article states that the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra was heard in Bar Harbor, Me., 
and the prospectus of the Worcester 
Festival announces the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

In the first place the Philadelphia 
Orchestra begins its season’s work with 
the beginning of its subscription concerts 
in October and ends its season, in the 
spring, with the completion of that 
series. The Philadelphia Orchestra can- 
not, therefore, be engaged as an organi- 
zation excepting between those dates. 

Furthermore, the Board of Directors 
has for a number of years maintained 
the rule that unless the full organiza- 
tion of eighty-five men, with Leopold 
Stokowski as conductor, be engaged, it 
cannot be known or advertised as the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Any person, or 
organization, engaging a part of the 
orchestra may advertise it as consisting 
of players from the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, but not as the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra as an organization. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion is proud of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and wishes all of the credit possible 
for its authorized appearances, but it 
cannot be responsible for the many ap- 
pearances which its men may make in- 
dividually and out of the regular season. 

Very truly, 
ARTHUR JUDSON, 

Manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 





Standards for Singing Teachers as Re- 
lated to the Propaganda 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A mere declaration is not a sufficient 
basis upon which to establish independ- 
ence. The American Colonies not only 
declared their independence and fought 
for it, but they adopted a constitution, 
or a series of standards, to regulate the 
conduct of the citizens of the new re- 
public. These standards were based upon 
facts evolved from the experience of 
mankind since the time when human 
beings first began to gather into com- 
munities, 





Our musical independence must be 
established in a precisely similar way. 
Our independence has been proclaimed by 
you. It remains for the teachers and 
others interested to formulate and adopt 
a constitution, or series of standards, 
upon which to base their future action. 
From the very nature of things these 
standards or fundamental principles must 
be based upon fundamental facts; facts 
which are true for every individual who 
cares to test them, and hence which are 
impersonal. 

The vocal conference of the N. Y. S. M. 
T. A. at the 1915 meeting adopted, for 
their future guidance, a series of funda- 
mental principles or standards which 
have been evolved from the combined ex- 
perience of 'the past, and formulated by 
our greatest minds. These principles will 
withstand the severest test and the most 
searching examination. The basic facts 
underlying these standards are drawn 
from the sciences of anatomy, physiology 
and physics. Anatomy gives us the struc- 
ture of the voice mechanism, physiology 
tells us the function of its several parts, 
while acoustics furnishes the laws which 
control its action. 

It is well to cheer for independence, but 
your propaganda must be based upon the 
facts of experience and thus eliminate all 
fads and fancies and the false terms 
which are based upon them. The more 
advanced thinkers of the teaching pro- 
fession are beginning to realize this and 
are rallying loyally to your support. The 
fact that the N. Y. S. M. T. A. has adopt- 
ed such a set of standards is proof of 
this. The indications are that other socie- 
ties will soon follow in its footsteps. This 
means long life to Mr. Freund’s propa- 
ganda. 

Very truly yours, 
FLOYD S. MUCKEY. 

New York, July 27, 1915. 





Still More About Great Baritones 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is strange that Signor Angelo Mar- 
tini, discussing the greatest Italian bari- 
tones, does not mention the European 
star, Battistini, the real exponent of the 
so regretted bel canto. Battistini may 
be heard in Rome, Vienna or Berlin, and 
especially in Russia. He has not cared 
to come to America, but his records ought 
to give the Americans a convincing im- 
pression of real bel canto. 

But there are also others, who can with 
right claim to be mentioned among the 
greatest baritones in the world, and is it 
an absolute necessity of thought that 
they must be found only and invariably 
among the Italians? There are the fa- 
mous French baritones (mentioned by 
Signor Martini); the Spanish baritones 
(nobody seems to realize the excellent 
voices of Spain); the celebrated Russian 
baritone, Baklanoff, and the famous 
Swede, John Forsell (a former army 
officer), who, in voice, phrasing, stage 
presence and acting is a complete artist 
of singularly compelling power and Euro- 
pean fame. And finally, why don’t you 
Americans ever think about your own 
great baritones? You are ready to pro- 
claim many other things “the greatest in 


the universe,” and why put your own 
singers always in the back yard? There 
is indeed no reason for that. Mr. 
Freund’s powerful and successful propa- 
ganda for “America for the Americans” 
and “honor to the American musician and 
artist” has changed your point of view 
lately in this matter. 

In spite of the first class singers re- 
ferred to above I must admit that Italy 
will soon be recognized as having “the 
greatest baritone in the world” in a rising 
vocal lion from Rome. His name is Carlo 
Galeffi, and he has for years been recog- 
nized as a phenomenon at the Scala of 
Milan and at the Colon of Buenos Ayres. 
He is a wonder, and, in the interest of 
international art, I sincerely hope he will 
not be killed or seriously injured in the 
war in which he now is fighting with the 
Italian cavalry. To use such a genius as 
a common soldier seems to me a barbaric 
insult to human culture; it is like using 
one of Raphael’s paintings as a shield 
against the rain in the trenches. 

I dare proclaim that, for power and 
beauty of voice, there is no other baritone 
in the whole world equal to Carlo Galeffi 
in this year of 1915. 

Perhaps he is not Jl re del bel canto, 
but instead he is L’Imperatore della voce. 
Sincerely yours, 

LIEUTENANT PERCY RICHARDS. 

New York, Aug. 4, 1915. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have followed with absorbing interest 
the discussion of “Great Baritones, Their 
Merits and Demerits,”’ appearing with 
frequency in the “Open Forum.” May I 
add a word to the already agitated sub- 
ject? Perhaps a word of protest, where- 
In a recent article in your forum com- 
pared the dramatic abilities of Titta 
Ruffo to heroes of the old dramatic 
school like Booth, Barrett, ete. The com- 
parison is not fair. These artists of 
the stage stood at the top of their pro- 
fession, but they were not singers. Sig. 
Ruffo is primarily a great singer, but not 
an actor in the sense of being great as 
an actor. It is a well-authenticated fact 
that the singer must necessarily sacrifice 
to pure vocalism and minutize of perfect 
dramatic expression; a smile, a gesture 
of supplication, of love or hate, avarice 
or revenge must be extended to meet the 
requirements of musical expression. The 
action is consequently delayed with 
analogous sacrifice of dramatic perfec- 
tion. So much of protest for Sig. Ruffo. 
Surely we do not damn him with faint 
praise, for he has indeed a phenomenal 
organ and a voice that calls loud, like 
public opinion, but for purely beautiful 
singing, for artistry of phrasing and ex- 
pression Sig. Amato represents an amal- 
gamation of these qualities indeed un- 
surpassed. Ruffo awes us_ with his 
climaxes; too many of them, by the way. 
Amato thrills us with his intelligence. 
Have we not listened with enthusiasm to 
his superbly artistic rendition of the 
“Eri tu” from the “Ballo in Maschera” 
or the “Prologo” to ‘Pagliacci’? 

Let vs not forget Sig. Scotti, a great 
artist, but not a great vocalist, but how 
truly and sincerely he obscures his per- 
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sonality for the sake of his réle. His 
portrayal is that of the living character. 
Have we not loved with him and hated 
with him? But have we not listened and 
listened in vain for a thrill, a climax 
of vocal exuberance? ; 
Ruffo satiates us with it—Amato gives 
with moderation, and we crave for more. 
Speaking of “resonance,” of which we 
hear so much. Have we forgotten the 
best of Mario Ancona? Who will now 
say a word for Battistini? Very truly 
yours, S. D. TAYLOR. 
74 Saint Francis Street, Mobile, Ala. 





Frederick Gunster’s Misspelled Name 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In MusicaAL AMERICA of July 31, an- 
nouncing the series of four Sunday 
matinée concerts for Birmingham, you 
have my name spelled “Gunther,” having 
in mind, no doubt, my old colleague, Fred- 
erick Gunther, baritone. 

The name is still “Gunster,” and I am 
still singing, though no longer profes- 
sionally. An occasional public appear- 
ance here, sometimes jointly with former 
New York colleagues, gives me some in- 
centive to keep up my voice and music. 

Am as greatly interested in things 
musical as ever, and always’ read 
MusicAL AMERICA with keen pleasure. 
My good wishes for your continued suc- 
cess and good work. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK GUNSTER (Tenor). 
Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 3, 1915. 


Degree of Doctor of Music for Women 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Will you kindly inform me of any 
American College which grants to women 
the degree of Doctor of Music? 

Very truly yours, 
GRACE SUTPHEN. 

Albany, N. Y., July 9, 1915. 

[Columbia is one of the larger uni- 
versities which awards the degree of 
Doctor of Music. There is no good rea- 
son known to us why this degree should 
not be granted to women. It may be 
earned with the required amount of study 
at the American Institute of Applied 
Music in New York.—Ed., MUSICAL 
AMERICA. | 
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ROCKY MOUNTAINS SCENE 
OF DR. CARL’S VACATION 


Head of Guilmant Organ School Keen 
for Great Out-of-Doors—Visits 
Cadman 

William C. Carl, who is spending his 
vacation in Colorado, has been visiting 
Charles Wakefield Cadman at his bun- 
galow, “Daoma Lodge,” in Estes Park. 
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Dr. William C. Carl and Charles Wake- 
field Cadman at the Latter’s Bunga- 
low, “Daoma Lodge,” Estes Park, Col. 


Dr. Carl regards enthusiastically his 
out-of-door life in the West, and is giv 
ing up a good deal of his time to tramp- 
ing and motor trips in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Seymour Schweitzer, secretary of the 
Guilmant Organ School of New York, 
which is headed by Dr. Carl, reports a 
large application list for the coming 
season, as well as unusual interest re- 
garding the four free scholarships 
offered at the beginning of the fall term. 
These scholarships, as has already been 
announced, are to be given to deserving 
students who cannot pay the regular 
tuition fee. The examinations will be 
held on Oct. 1, before the board of ex- 
aminers. The school will reopen a few 
days later, Oct. 5. 


ENGAGED MUSIC SUPERVISORS 





Portland, Ore., Takes Steps to Organize 
Orchestras in High Schools 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 7.—At a recent 
session of the school board Carl Denton 
and Harold Bailey were engaged to 
organize and supervise the student or- 
chestras in all four high schools of the 
city. Both Mr. Denton and Mr. Bailey 
are prominent in musical circles. Each 
has conducted the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra on numerous occasions. Mr. 
Denton is choir director and organist of 
St. Stephens Cathedral. 

John Philip Sousa and his band played 
a two days’ engagement at the Oaks 
Auditorium on July 25 and 26. The solo- 
ists were Virginia Root, soprano; Susan 
Tompkins, violinist, and Herbert Clarke, 
cornetist. Aside from the stirring music 
that which impressed greatly was the 
graciousness and promptness with which 
Sousa responded to the many demands 
for extras. 

The First Regiment Band of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin recently played a 
short engagement at the Oaks. All the 
musicians are young professionals who 
are earning their way through college. 

E. Y. 


Hampton Institute Students Sing Plan- 
tation Melodies at Bar Harbor, Me. 


BAR HARBOR, ME., Aug. 10.—From 
Hampton Institute, at Hampton Roads, 
Va., a schooner yacht arrived here on 
Aug. 6, with a party of Indian and negro 
students abroad. They gave a concert 
on the morning of their arrival in the 
villa of Mrs. John S. Kennedy. Most of 
the program was made up of plantation 
melodies. Among the patrons was Ernest 
Schelling, the noted pianist. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith and a Party of Pupils on Riverside Drive, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, the 
New York vocal instructors, have been 
kept busy during almost the entire sum- 
mer season with their class of students. 
This .class included in its membership 
vocal students from England, New Zea- 


land, South Africa and many of the 


Western States. Since closing these 
classes Mr. and Mrs. Griffith have gone 


to Suffern, N. Y., where they are en- 
joying a short respite before embarking 
upon their winter term, for which there 
is already a heavy enrollment. 
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Fritz Krauss, Successful Young Operatic 
Tenor 


lritz Krauss, for the past season tenor 
at the Royal Opera in Kassel, where he 
Sang prominent roles in 150 perform- 
ances, has been engaged for the coming 
season to sing leading parts at the 
Cologne Municipal Opera. He has a 
voice of unusual quality and exceptional 
range besides being an actor of uncom 
mon ability. Mr. Krauss is the second 
Bachner pupil to be engaged at the 
Cologne Opera, the other being Richard 
Hoettges, the bass-baritone, who is at 
present fighting at the front. 


Martha Aieneii alti in Musicale at 
East Gloucester, Mass. 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MAss., Aug. 5. 
Martha Atwood-Baker, the Boston so- 
prano, and Lester Aldrich, the gifted 
young baritone from the same city, gave 
the third in a series of musicales here 
to-night at the Rockaway Hotel, under 


the direction of Arthur Wilson. Mem 
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bers of the summer colony at Mr. Wil- 
son’s cabin studio also assisted. 

A feature of the program was a group 
of three German childrens’ songs by Tau- 
bert, rarely heard, if not new to this 
country. The charming and _ graphic 
characterization, the pure diction and 
beautiful tonal quality of Mrs. Baker’s 
singing gave the performance distinc- 
tion and moved her audience to great en- 
thusiasm. Mrs. Baker’s other numbers 
were songs from Von Fielitz’s cycle, “The 
Lily Maid.” Mr. Aldrich was heard in 
groups of songs. 


Knoxville Success for Jean McCormick, 
Contralto 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 1.—Jean McCor 
mick, contralto, well known throughout 
the Central States as a gifted singer 
and as chairman of the music depart 
ment of the Indiana Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has just returned from 
a concert tour south of the Ohio, during 
which she appeared with great success 
at the University of Tennessee in Knox- 
ville. The Knoxville critics were de- 
cidedly enthusiastic in praise of Mrs. 
McCormick’s voice and art. 


Paul von Klenau, the German .com 
poser and conductor, has written a bal 
let based on Andersen’s fairy tale, “Little 
Ida’s Flowers.” 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 

















DMIRERS of Dekussy will welcome 
a new set of piano pieces for four 
hands called “Six Epigraphes An- 
tiques,”* which his publisher, the house 
of Durand in Paris, has just brought out. 
M. Debussy is not writing much music 
these days and therefore whatever he 
does put forward is watched with great 
interest. 

There are six pieces called “Pour in- 
voquer Pan, dieu du vent d’été,” “Pour 
un tombeau sans nom,” “Pour que la 
nuit soit propice,” “Pour la danseuse 
aux crotales,” “Pour l’Egyptienne” and 
“Pour remercier la pluie au matin.” In 
many ways these are among the finest 
things which the distinguished French 
composer has produced in recent years. 
They are mood-pictures, refined in out- 
line, individual in their utterance and 
subtle in their message. As for the 
method in which they are set for the 
piano one must compliment M. Debussy 
on being able at all times to devise in- 
genuous placings of his ideas on the key- 
board, which medium to the average 
composer is in this respect very limited. 
Nevertheless the pieces are so colorful 
that one wishes that M. Debussy had 
written them originally for orchestra, 
in which form they would prove more 
effective. Moreover, it now falls to the 
lot, according to precedent, of either 
Gaston Choisnel, Henri Biisser or Marcel 
Tournier to score the work, and though 
all three of them are excellent musicians, 
capable of finding suitable orchestral 
tints for M. Debussy’s musical ideas, they 
cannot achieve that elusive something 
which is so individual in the orchestral 
scores of the composer of “Pelléas.” 

* * * 
ELEN HOPEKIRK has done a 
noteworthy song in ‘“Reconcilia- 
tion,’”+ which the house of G. Schirmer 
has brought out recently. The excel- 





*“Srix EPIGRAPHES ANTIQUES.” For Piano 
Hands. By Claude Debussy. Published by 
A. Durand & Fils, Paris. Price Fr. 6 net. 

+“ RECONCILIATION,” Song for a Medium 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Helen 


Hopekirk. Published by G. Schirmer, New 

York and London. Price 60 cents. 
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lence of some new Hopekirk songs was 
noted in the columns of this journal this 
spring; yet this song would seem to be 
even a worthier one than the others. 

The poem, which is taken from Walt 
Whitman’s “Drum Taps,” is a big idea 
and the music which has been found 
for it is indeed on the same plane. Mme. 
Hopekirk is one of those fortunate per- 
sons whose musical inspiration, even in 
1915, depends not solely on harmonic 
touches. She has real melodic ideas and 
she knows how to handle them effec- 
tively and with real meaning. 

* * & 
HE new Ditson issuest include Wil- 
liam Dichmont’s excellent setting of 
Browning’s “A Woman’s Last Word” in 
the medium key; Gretchaninow’s duet 
for soprano and alto, “Dreams” (“Les 
Réves)”; Youferow’s duet for soprano 
and mezzo soprano, “The Lily’; Charles 
Fonteyn Manney’s charming song with 
violin obbligato, “Sweetheart, Sigh No 
More.” 
* * ok 


NEW Cradle Song§ for the violin 
with piano accompaniment by 
Clarence Cameron White is issued by €. 
W. Thompson & Co., Boston. In this 
little piece Mr. White displays a melodic 
taste that is agreeable, also a good 
knowledge of the violin. It is made of 
simple, natural and not particularly 
original materials. Only the piano ac- 
companiment is slightly awkward, yet 
this should not interfere with the piece 
being a welcome addition to the violin 
teacher’s list of teaching pieces. 
A. W. K. 
* * ok 

HE distinguished French publishing 
house of Durand et Fils sends to 
MusIcaAL AMERICA a number of classic 
masterworks, newly revised by several 
of its own eminent composers.|| The list 
of noted names includes Beethoven, 
Chopin and Mendelssohn. The editors 
are Debussy, Paul Dukas and Maurice 
Ravel. The reason underlying this 
anxiety on the part of the French to 
produce editions of masterworks which 
shall possess distinct value and win a 
position in the pianist’s cabinet is not, 
after all, difficult to discern. Evidently 
while the struggle continues Messrs. De- 
bussy, Dukas, Ravel and the other emi- 
nent composers in whom the Durands 
are particularly interested, are compara- 


tNew SonGs AND Duets. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

§““CRADLE SONG.’’ For the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Clarence Cam- 
eron White. Op. 10, No. 1. Published by C. 
W. Thompson & Co., Boston. 

|SoNATAS. For the Piano. 
Beethoven. Volume One. 


By Ludwig van 
Edited by Paul 


Dukas. Price Fr. 2.50 net. NOCTURNES, PRE- 
LUDES AND RONDOs. For the Piano. By 
Frédéric Chopin. Edited by Claude De- 
bussy. Price Fr. 2.50 each. SoNnGcs WITHOUT 


For the Piano. By Felix Mendels- 
Edited by Maurice Ravel. Price Fr. 
Published by A. Durand & Fils, Paris. 
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tively idle. This may be due to the ten- 
sion which undoubtedly exists in the very 
air of a country embroiled in so harrow- 
ing a conflict. It is practically impos- 
sible to create individual works of en- 
during value at times such as these; 
unless, as may sometimes occur, a great 
masterpiece is the direct outgrowth of 
the holocaust. Neither Debussy nor his 
confréres has, to the writer’s knowledge, 
produced such a masterwork. Their 
acute faculties have been given over, evi- 
dently, to the comparatively diverting 
task of editing works of Beethoven and 
others. Saint-Saéns, it may be recalled, 
tried his hand at Mozart—with extraor- 
dinary capability. 

The brilliant Gallic mind can engage 
itself with nothing without lending to it 
an inimitable touch. This is what the 
composers under consideration have 
done. But one must not fail to consider 
seriously one question: Should the revi- 
sion of piano works be left to composers 
(however brilliant) or to piano peda- 
gogues of eminent status? The writer 
feels that it should be left to the latter. 

Ravel has elected to give us Mendels- 
sohn’s “Songs Without Words” as the 
impeccable German really meant us to 
have them. Dukas has done as much for 
Beethoven, the first volume of whose 
sonatas is at hand. Debussy continues 
to edit Chopin, his latest energies hav- 
ing been devoted to the Préludes and 
Rondos and Nocturnes. One may or may 
not agree with the phrasing and other 


points upon which authorities consis- 
tently differ; what compels unreserved 
admiration is the searching manner in 
which each editor has done his work. 
Eminent creators each, they have thrown 
themselves into their task in a reverent 
mood; the result could not have been 
otherwise than gratifying. 

Durand editions in general have long 
been noted for their attractiveness and 
artistic workmanship. These revisions 
conform to the French firm’s many fore- 
runners in every important aspect. 
Students of the masters under considera- 
tion will undoubtedly take genuine in- 
terest in examining these examples; that 
they will derive pleasure from the act 
seems also, to the present reviewer, to 
be a foregone conclusion. B. R. 


It Sets a High Standard 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Herewith I enclose check to renew my 
subscription to MUSICAL AMERICA. In 
doing this I beg to further express my 
appreciation of the magazine. I am a 
Methodist minister, and what the Chris- 
tian Advocate of New York is to me 
denominationally MusIcAL AMERICA is to 
me musically. It conserves my interest 
in all things musical. It promotes 
familiarity with musical events, and 
musical celebrities. It sets a high stand- 
ard and educationally .must be doing a 
fine work in this day when there is so 
much to pander to the cheap and ordi- 
nary. The worth of such a magazine 
cannot be expressed in terms of money. 
Again I thank you for MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 





Sincerely yours, 
OLIVER S. METZLER, 
Pastor Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
Lock Haven, Pa., Aug. 2, 1915. 
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“ RIGOLETTO” SUNG 
AT CHICAGO PARK 


Good Performance at Ravinia— 
Singers Aid ‘‘ Eastland ”’ 
Sufferers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Aug. 9, 1915. 


CARCELY had the Pavlowa ballet com- 
pany completed its engagement at the 
Midway Garden, when the stage became 
a scene of renewed activities in prepara- 
tion for the opening of the Fashion 
Show. While the National Symphony 
Orchestra remains at the Gardens under 
Max Bendix and H. E. Erlinger, giving 
short programs from seven until eleven, 
the periods are divided by a dramatized 
exhibition of the latest.styles of dress, by 
motion pictures, and by short operatic 


excerpts, for which several local singers 
have been engaged, including Dorothy 
Toye, Jane MacArthur and Virginia Fis- 
singer. This entertainment is called 
the “Midway Gambol,” and is under the 
direction of Carlos Sebastian and 
Dorothy Bentley-Sebastian. 

At Ravinia Park adherence to the 
more restricted enjoyment of operatic 
and symphonic music is the rule. 

The first presentation of the season 
of the third and fourth acts of “Rigo- 
letto”’ was given last Thursday evening, 
with Louis Kreidler as the Jester, Wal- 
ter Wheatley as the Duke, Beatrice La- 
Palme as Gilda, Florence Mulford as 
Maddalena, Alfred Kaufman as Spara- 
fucile and William Schuster as Count 
Monterone. 

Louis Kreidler has added another dis- 
tinctive delineation to the many admir- 
able character studies in his repertoire 
and has also encompassed an artistic 
representation of the vocal requirements 
of the role of the Jester. He made the 
finale of the third act particularly im- 
pressive with his intense dramatic action. 
Beatrice LaPalme also contributed a 
considerable share toward the successful 
rendition of this opera. She was in good 
voice and sang most commendably. The 
quartet in the fourth act was well done 
and elicited an encore. Walter Wheat- 
ley’s portrayal of the Duke was some- 
what perfunctory, and his singing of 
the “Le Donna é@ Mobile” lacked in 
brilliance. He sang the air in Italian, 
while the others in the cast all sang in 
English. 

Ernst Knoch conducted the work and 
obtained much out of this threadbare 
score. He has a forceful, magnetic per- 
sonality, and he is thoroughly conversant 
with both operatic and symphonic music, 
the latter being evident from his intelli- 
gent interpretation of the “Carnival Ro- 
maine” Overture by Berlioz, which pre- 
ceded the operatic performance, and from 
the rendition given of an excerpt from 
“Hans Heiling,”’ by Marschner, which 
separated the two acts of the opera. 

At the various benefits given for the 
sufferers from the Eastland calamity 
several prominent Chicago artists took 
part, including Charles W. Clark, the 
eminent baritone, who was heard at the 
Auditorium last Tuesday, and Cyrena 
Van Gordon, contralto, at the Green 
Mills Garden last Wednesday evening. 

It is announced by the Bureau of In- 
formation for the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation that Titta Ruffo, the baritone, will 
sing at least five times in Chicago in 
opera the coming season. 

Rudolph Reuter has been engaged to 
open the new ball-room of Mrs. Francis 
Pullman-Carolan’s home in Burlingame, 
Cal. He gave a recital recently in San 
Francisco under the patronage of Mrs. 
E. C. Stotesbury of Philadelphia. The 
latter part of the summer will be spent 
by Mr. Reuter in Santa Barbara, whence 
he will return to Chicago early in Sep 
tember. 

C. Gordon Wedertz, the Chicago organ- 
ist, choirmaster and instructor, was a 
visitor in MUSICAL AMERICA’S offices this 
week. He is spending the summer at 
Whitehall, Mich. 


D. A. Clippinger, conductor of the 


Chicago Madrigal Club, has gone on his 
vacation to Lake Mohonk, N. < He will 
return to this city September 7 

Harry R. Detweiler, a well known 
pianist, teacher and conductor, and a 
graduate from the classes of Maurice 
Rosenfeld, has been engaged as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 

Mrs. Cora Bennett-Stephenson, whose 
libretto was utilized recently by Simon 
Buchhalter for his opera, “The Lovers’ 
Knot,” which had a successful premiére 
at Evanston at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles G. Dawes, has written a 
new book which concerns itself with the 
customs of Eastern countries. P. Mari- 
nus Paulsen, an American composer, is 
setting this new book to music. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


WILLOW GROVE HAS 
RICH MUSICAL FARE 


Mr. Leps, His Orchestra and 
Prominent Soloists in Week 
of Notable Concerts 


HILADELPHIA, AUG. 9.—Provid- 
ing many unusual treats, in the 
way of orchestral numbers and operatic 
selections, with numerous soloists, Wassili 
Leps yesterday completed the first week 
of his annual engagement at Willow 
Grove, and scored another emphatic suc- 
cess. In spite of much bad weather, large 
audiences invariably were in attendance, 
those on stormy afternoons and evenings 
being decidedly flattering to the popular 
conductor and his admirable organiza- 
tion of musicians, since on those occa- 
sions the resort offered little but the 
music for the enjoyment of the patrons. 
The Leps Orchestra, as in past seasons, 
is composed of the most experienced and 
finished musicians, and the ready re- 
sponse to Mr. Leps’s notably comprehen- 
sive and sympathetic leadership brings 
the result of some of the best interpre- 
tations of a wide variety of orchestral 
music ever heard at Willow Grove. 

The past week was rich in special at- 
tractions, several complete operatic pro- 
grams being offered, including on Mon- 
day evening all the prominent numbers 
from Donizetti’s “Lucia,” with Emily 
Stokes Hagar, soprano, Paul Volkman, 
tenor, and Horace Hood, baritone, as 
soloists. Others who participated in a 
spirited rendering of the famous sextet 
being Mrs. F. J. Ritter, contralto, E. V. 
Coffrain, baritone, and E. A. Davies, 
bass. 

At the Monday afternoon concert, Ade- 
lina P. Noar, soprano, sang expressively 
an aria from “Der Freischiitz,” while the 
first evening program had as a special 
feature a beautifully rendered solo by 
Daniel Macquarre, first flutist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. This program 
was symphonic, including excellent in- 
terpretations of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and the al- 
legro con grazia movement from Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘“Pathétique.” This may be 
taken as a fair sample of the sort of 
orchestra music Mr. Leps is providing 
for the enjoyment of Willow Grove pa- 
trons, although he varies his programs 
with many compositions of a lighter 
nature, with special attention to pleasing 
the popular taste in the selection of 
encore numbers, many of which are 
played by request. rr 

Tuesday afternoon, Joseph Simkins, a 
young Philadelphia violinist, made a suc- 
cessful appearance, playing admirably 
the Wieniawski Concerto, and the second 
evening program had special features in 
a "cello solo by Robert Thrane, and the 
singing by Henri Scott, basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, of the 
“Pagliacci” prologue, which he did with 
splendid effect, winning an ovation. Mr. 
Scott is making frequent appearances at 
Willow Grove during Mr. Leps’s engage- 
ment, much to the delight of the audi- 
ences. 

The Wednesday programs were par- 
ticularly attractive, in the afternoon the 
leading numbers from “Carmen” being 
given, with soloists from the Philadel- 
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phia Operatic Society, and a full chorus 
from that organization. Owing to the 
illness of Mabelle Addison, the Carmen 
music was sung by Barbara Schaeffer, a 
young contralto, who returned last fall 
from Paris, where she was a pupil of 
Jean DeReszke, and whose rich, brilliant 
voice and dramatic style of delivery are 
suited to the part of the cigarette girl. 
Miss Schaeffer’s emphatic success on 
this occasion was shared by George 
Rothermel, the young robusto, tenor of 
the Operatic Society, who sang Don 
Jose with spirit and tonal resonance; 
Adelina P. Noar, as Micaela; Adele Has- 
san, as Frasquita; Mrs. F. J. Ritter, as 
Mercedes; Horace R. Hood, as E'scamillo; 
W. Keen, as Zuniga, and E. V. Coffrain, 
as Romendado. 

In the evening (Wednesday) Myrtle 
Evers, a talented young pianist, made a 
very favorable impression with a facile 
and sympathetic interpretation of Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantasie, in which she dis- 
played promise of future brilliant at- 
tainments, and Meyer-Hellmund’s “Mar- 
garita” was well sung by William J. 
laser, as a baritone solo. The conclud- 
ing’ concert was given before an im- 
mense and enthusiastic audience, which 
heard the splendidly effective orchestra, 
four of Philadelphia’s best soloists, and 
a large chorus from the Operatic Society, 
in a fine interpretation of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” The soprano solos were 
sung by Marie Nassau, and those for 
contralto by Marie Stone Langston, while 
the tenor was Earl W. Marshall and 
Henri Scott the bass. The soloists won 
pronounced individual successes, and, 
with orchestra and chorus, gave full 
value to the famous Rossini music 

Thursday afternoon, Marie Loughney, 
contralto, made her appearance as solo- 
ist, singing with good effect the familiar 
aria from “Samson and Delilah,” and 
the first part of the evening program had 
an attractive offering in the presentation 
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of the principal numbers from “Hansel 
und Gretel,’ with Barbara Schaeffer as 
Hansel, Adele Hassan as Gretel, Miss 
V. Hissey singing the part of the Sand- 
man, and an invisible chorus made up 
of singers from the vocal studios of Mrs 
Phillips-Jenkins, who has had the satis- 
faction of seeing several of her advanced 
pupils distinguish themselves at these 
concerts. The second evening program 
was devoted to excerpts from “Aida,” 
with Helen MacNamee-Bentz singing the 
title rdle, George Rothermel as Radames, 
Marie Stone Langston as Amneris, David 
Griffin as Amonasro and Frank Conly as 
Ramfis. Miss Langston was called upon 
to sing the Amneris music on short no- 
tice, to replace Mabelle Addison, who was 
ill, and the rich beauty of her voice and 
the unfailing artistic finish of her vocal- 
ism once more were in evidence, winning 
the cordial appreciation of the audience. 
The soloists on Friday were Florence 
J. Haenle, a talented young violinist; 
Paul Volkmann, tenor, who won a pro- 
nounced success with a sympathetic in- 
terpretation of Lohengrin’s Narrative, at 
the first evening concert, and Henri 
Scott, whose singing of the “Evening 
Star” song from ‘Tannhauser” was one 
of the numbers of an all-Wagner pro- 
gram which Mr. Leps conducted with 
enlightening insight and excellent musi- 
cal results, at the concluding concert. 
John K. Witzemann, the concert-meister 
of the orchestra, delighted the audience 
with a brilliant renderine of Wie- 
niakski’s “Legende,” at the early after- 
noon concert on Saturday, while at the 
later concert selections from Flotow’s 
“Martha” were enthusiastically received, 
as given with Kathryn McGinley, so- 
prano, Miss Schaeffer, Mr. Volkmann and 
Mr. Scott as soloists. In the evening, 
solos were sung by Clarence Blaine, a 
remarkable boy soprano, from the 
Church of the Saviour, and Earle W. 
Marshall, tenor. ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 
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METROPOLITAN AUDITIONS HELD AT ZURICH 


Owing to Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s Italian Citizenship, Place for Hearing Candidates for Company Is 
Transferred from Germany to Swiss City—Another Impresario, Maestro Campanini, Stays 
at the Same Hotel as a Guest of the Harold McCormicks—French Publishers Take Steps 
to Displace Wares of Teuton Competitors with New Editions—Danish Hisses for Schonberg 
Symphony— Close of Charlottenburg Opera’s Regular Season 








European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 30, July 21, 1915. 


: ier impresario of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company, Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza, is obliged to study the European 
field each summer to keep himself posted 
on the activity of the artists on this side. 
Herein his duties are materially facili- 
tated by the work of the Metropolitan’s 
German representative in Berlin, Nor- 
bert Salter, who may justly be said to 
have his finger continuously on the pulse 
of the entire European operatic field. 
In times of peace Mr. Gatti-Casazza is 
in the habit of making a tour of the lead- 
ing German centers, under the judicious 
guidance of Mr. Salter and accompanied 
by his secretaries. This summer, how- 
ever, Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s Italian na- 
tionality proved an unsurmountable ob- 
stacle to his accustomed German tour, 
so he established his headquarters in 
Zurich. 


Picturesque Setting 


Here in the delightful Hotel Baur au 
Lac, from whose terrace towards the Lake 
of Zurich one of the most picturesque 
vistas of the world may be enjoyed, this 
year’s conference was held, and some of 
the foremost artists of Europe were pre- 
sented and heard. Many have sung for 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza and several have been 
engaged. For the present, however, it 
is the wish of the Metropolitan manage- 
ment not to have any details published. 

It was on this occasion that Kapell- 
meister Bodansky, the new German opera 
conductor of the Metropolitan, who at- 
tended all auditions, played Hermann 
Goetz’s exquisite opera, “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” for Mr. Gatti-Casazza. For 
purely artistic reasons it was decided to 
include this operatic jewel in next sea- 
sgn’s répertoire. 

During the same period Maestro Cam- 
panini also stopped in Zurich at the 
same hotel as a guest of the Harold Mac- 
Cormicks. 

Another conference of the Metropoli- 
tan staff is planned for September, after 
which a number of announcements are 
to be expected. 


To Repeat “Rosenkavalier” 


In this connection it also behoves us 
to mention that Strauss’s ‘“Rosenka- 
valier” is to be produced again next sea- 
son in New York. Furthermore, the 
Metropolitan management has _ also 
secured the right of production of this 
opera for Philadelphia and Boston. 

And finally Mr. Campanini is to pro- 
duce “Elektra” three times in Chicago 
next season. Richard Strauss himself 
recommended the American singer, Flor- 
ence Easton, for the title réle, and Miss 
Easton will be heard in Chicago in the 
coming season. Her husband, Francis 
Maclennan, will also appear on the same 
stage during this period. 

The American singing teacher of Ber- 
lin, Frederic Warren, and Mrs. Warren 
are leaving town on Friday for Rotter- 
dam, from where they expect to sail for 
a six weeks’ trip to America. Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren, who are called to America 
for personal business reasons, expect to 
return to Berlin in the beginning of 
September. 

Louis Bachner, another American 
singing teacher of Berlin, has left town 
for a vacation trip to Sweden and 
Norway. 


According to the Paris Temps, the 
French publishers have issued a mani- 
fest announcing a systematic campaign 
against the German classic editions of 
English, Latin and Greek authors. And 
now the French music publishers have 
even gone a step farther, insomuch as they 
have formed a syndicate, with a capital 
of 10,000,000 franks, with the object of 
completely displacing from the French 
market such celebrated German and 
Austrian publishing firms as Peters, 
Litholff, Breitkopf and Haertel, the Uni- 
versal Editions and others. So after 
this, the entire music literature on the 
French market is to appear in the form 
of new French editions. It is to be 
seen whether the comparatively limited 
demand for musical publications in 
France will be able to cover the ex- 
penses of this undertaking, and also 
whether these new French editions can 
successfully compete with the standard 
German editions in other countries. 


Schonberg Work in Denmark 


BERLIN, July 11.—After having suc- 
cessfully—or, in his case, unsuccessfully 
—grazed the field of Germany, Austria 
and Italy with his futuristic Chamber 
Symphony and after this work had 
proved a successful inspiration for im- 
promptu rough-and-tumble fights’ in 
Vienna and Rome, the musical path- 
finder, Schénberg, sought and found a 
new field for his activity in Copenhagen. 
There the Schénberg Chamber Symphony 
has now also been heard, judged and 
turned down so emphatically as not to 
leave the vestige of hope, even in the 
minds of the most optimistic. The sym- 
phony was performed in the Tivoli, 
Copenhagen’s well-known summer estab- 
lishment. The orchestra, consisting of 
fifty men, was conducted by Fr. Schned- 
ler-Pedersen, while the audience was 
composed of professionals and the music 
enthusiasts of Copenhagen. 

A certain Danish musician who got no 
farther than attending a rehearsal, de- 
clared that “anyone composing such 
music might be sure of being accepted 
in any insane asylum without a _ physi- 
cian’s certificate.” 

A Swedish music critic described his 
impressions as follows: 


“The wind—above all the basses—indulged 
in a succession of veritable Mastodon howls. 
Suddenly the composer has a melodic idea, 
performed by a solo violin, which, however, is 
promptly drowned in an ever increasing 
pandemonium of disharmonic confusions. The 
Symphony terminates with a suddenness as 
though some one had slapped its mouth with 
the command: ‘Be quiet—hold your tongue!’ ”’ 


The public cried: “Oh! Ah! Uh! 
Awful! Horrible! The devil!” They 
hissed and screamed. A _ single voice 
somewhere in the crowd cried “Bravo!” 
only to be immediately drowned by pro- 
testing cries and hisses. However, passé 
eggs or other haut gout delicacies of the 
season, as in Rome, were not in evidence. 

Now, what is to be considered more 
tragical; to be misunderstood by the 
musical world, as Schénberg, or to be 
so rudimentary still in one’s tastes as 
to be unable to accept Schénberg’s music 
as anything but demented musical writ- 
ing—as we? 

Praiseworthy Activity 

Saturday the Deutsches Opernhaus of 
Charlottenburg closed its regular this 


year’s season. As the readers of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA have noted, the stock- 
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holders of the Opera House have decided 
to continue the theater’s performances 
right through the summer months. 
Very praiseworthy indeed—considering 
the precarious state in which many 
artists have been placed by the war. 
Besides, the advantage to the life of 
a city by a continuance of an artistic 
institution like the Charlottenburg 
Opera House is not to be overlooked. 

Last Saturday’s final performance of 
this winter’s season consisted of “Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” which had been given 
fifty-six times. During the past season 
the Charlottenburg house gave 306 even- 
ing performances and fifty-one matinées 
within a period comprising 308 days, to 
which are to be added two sacred con- 
certs on the Day of Repentance and on 
Good Friday. The matinées mentioned 
also included five performances given 
gratuitously for the public school chil- 
dren of Charlottenburg and one perform- 
ance given at reduced prices for the 
students of the city’s high schools. The 
Deutsches Opernhaus of Charlottenburg 
was only closed on a single night, viz., 
on Christmas Eve. Eleven works were 
added to the theater’s regular réper- 
toire: 

Wagner: “Die Walkiire”’ (performed four- 
teen times), “Siegfried’’ (eleven times), and 
“Lohengrin” (twenty-five times); “Joseph in 
Egypt,” of Mehul (given nine times), “The 
Sold Bride” of Smetana (twenty times), ‘“‘Der 
Feldprediger’ of Milloecker (twenty-two 
times), ‘“‘Der Ueberfall’”’ of Heinrich Zoellner 
(four times), “Die Marketenderin” of Hum- 
perdinck (eleven times), “Fra Diavolo” of 
Auber (twenty-six times), “Traviata” of 
Verdi (fifteen times), and “Hans Heiling”’ of 
Marschner (five times). Seven works previ- 
ously performed, newly prepared and ar- 
ranged: “Le Nozze di Figaro” (nine perform- 
ances), “Oberon” (seventeen), “The Queen of 
Sheba” (five), ‘‘La Juive”’ (eight), “Undine” 
(fourteen), “Iphigenie in Aulis’” (two), ‘“‘Par- 
sifal’ (twelve times). 


A large contingent of guest perform- 
ers were engaged at various times to 
compensate for the many male singers 
called to the war and also for a num- 
ber of artists who were detained in 


America. Of the latter classes are to 
be mentioned: 

Alexander Kirschner, Carl Braun, Julius 
Roether and, for a time, Elizabeth Boehm 


van Endert, Paul Hansen, Jacques Bilk, and 
Joseph Plaut. Guest performers: Eva van 
der Osten, Friedrich Plaschke, Marianne Al- 
fermann, Margarete Siems, Leo Selzak, Hein- 
rich Knote, Heinrich Hensel, Adolf Loeltgen, 
Kurt Frederich, Adolf Permann. 

. 


The special summer season referred 


to above was introduced with a “Par- 
sifal” performance on Sunday. 
American Violinist Sailing 
Mary Fulton Gibbons, the young 


American violinist, has arrived in Ber- 
lin from Vienna. Miss Gibbons, who is 
a native of Philadelphia and a pupil of 
Sevcik, will sail from Christiania on the 
28th of this month for a short American 
concert season of several months. 

Hans Pfitzner, the composer, who re- 
sides in Strassburg, volunteered his mili- 
tary services to the German army im- 
mediately upon completing his latest 
opera “Palestrina.” Pfitzner, who is 
forty-five years of age, expects to be sent 
to the front about the middle of August. 

At the last popular symphonic con- 
cert of Munich, Hofkapellmeister Paul 
Prill, produced several well chosen selec- 
tions of Beethoven’s “Christus am Oecel- 
berg.” 

The Municipal Opera of Cologne con- 
cluded this year’s season with a per- 
formance of “Die Meistersinger.” 

The premiére of Max Schillings’s new 
opera “Mona Lisa,” which originally had 
been planned for the coming October, has 
now been fixed for the middle of Sep- 
tember. 


Darmstadt Répertoire 


The Grand Ducal Court Theater of 
Darmstadt has just announced the com- 
ing season’s répertoire. The first novelty 
for the Darmstadt Opera will be “Par- 


sifal.” Further acquisition will be: 
“Der Richter von Kaschau,” by the 
musical critic, Dr. Otto Neitzel, and 


Felix von Weingartner’s “Die Dame 
Kobold,” to be given as premiéres. Then 
the “Rosenkavalier” will be produced for 





the first time in Darmstadt and finally a 
number of newly prepared older operas. 

Last 4th of July proved a day of two- 
fold significance in the household of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerst (Augusta Cottlow) in so 
much as, besides being the anniversary 
of America’s emancipation, it also 
marked the advent into this world of 
strife of Selina Adelaide Gerst-Cottlow. 
Probably this has been the most impor- 
tant occurrence in the American Colony 
of Berlin since the outbreak of the war 
—certainly in the opinion of America’s 
popular pianist, Miss Cottlow. 


O. P. JACOB. 





Distinguished Persons Among Augette 
Forét’s Exposition Auditors 


SAN FRANcIsco, Aug. 5.—Before a 
distinguished audience, which included 
the French Consul General and the Com- 
missione General of the French Palais, 
Augette Forét, the soprano, presented 
a unique program in the Palais de la 
France on the Exposition Grounds, on 
July 29. The hall was thronged with 
eager music lovers, standees being lined 
four deep about the hall. Miss Forét 
was assisted in her program, which was 
comprised of French chansons, by Louis 
Delamaree, secretary general of the Al- 
liance Frangaise for the United States 
and Canada. Miss Forét’s offerings com- 
pelled a good deal of enthusiasm. The 
program was divided into three parts, 
“Bergerettes,” “Chansons Louis XVI” 
and “Chansons Bretonnes.” 





Engagements of Klibansky Pupils 


Lalla Bright Cannon, soprano, and 
Julia Beverly, contralto, both pupils of 
Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
teacher, have been re-engaged to ap- 
pear at the Strand Theater, New York, 
owing to the success of their previous ap- 
pearance at that house. Furthermore, 
Miss Cannon and J. M. Sternhagen, 
baritone, and Alice Bradley Haydon, also 
among Mr. Klibansky’s artist-pupils, 
have been engaged as substitutes at the 
Washington Heights Baptist Church, 
New York. Miss Haydon will give a 
song recital at Mr. Klibansky’s studios 
on Aug. 20. 





Boston Soprano on Motor Tours 


Boston, Aug. 3.—Gertrude Holt, the 
Boston soprano, is spending a part of 
her vacational period this summer in a 
series of motor trips through the States 
of New York and New Hampshire. Mrs. 
Holt has recently returned to her home 
in Brookline, Mass., from a trip made 
all through the White Mountain region 
that covered several hundreds of miles. 
Her coming concert season starts in late 
September, and judging from bookings 
already made a busy season awaits this 
attractive, artistic soprano. W. H. L. 





Gilbert Wilson Under Lewis Banner 


Announcement was made this week 
that Gilbert Wilson, basso cantante, will 
be under the management of Mrs. Her- 
man Lewis during the coming season. 
Mr. Wilson is an American singer, who 
has sung both in concert and opera with 
notable success in the latter as a mem- 
ber of the Century Opera Company. His 
work will comprise recital and oratorio 
appearances. 





According to H. T. Parker, of the 
Transcript, the best months for concert- 
givers in Boston are January, February, 
and March. They are the “season.” 





‘SHAGING OF MISS DUFA 
/TREAT OF THE SUMME 


| (University of Virginia) 


To an audience charmed and thrilled 


lto the utmost, Mlle. Jenny Dufau 
| Prima Donna Coloratura Soprano of 
ithe Chicago-Philadelphia Opera, sang 
lin a copcert which will be remem- 
bered for years as the most artistic 
jand entertaining performance’ ever 
}seen in Charlottesville. In a well-se 
lected and diversified program she 
|showed remarkable’ versatility, and 
| sang as if her songs were a part of 
| her, vitalized by her personality. She 
has a power of feeling and expression 
| which is unrivalled Her wonderfu! 
; control and range, her clear tones, her 
| dramatic skill, her charming and gra 
;clous manner; and the exquisite qual- 
} ity of her voice soon made it evident 
to those who had never before heard 
her that they were listening to one 
the world’s finest voices. 
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VERA CURTIS WINS 
NEW VOCAL LAURELS 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 














Vera Curtis, the Metropolitan Opera 
Soprano, on the Boardwalk at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


An American singer who has been 
busy during what are commonly known 
as the vacation months is Vera Curtis, 
soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
forces. Miss Curtis again has_ been 
gathering laurels as soloist in concerts 
at Atlantic City, N. J., where her success 
has been pronounced. 





Miss Barrows and Miss Jefferds Heard 
in Maine Programs 


BoOTHBAY HARBOR, ME., Aug. 7.—At 
the lecture on “Song,” given by Prof. 
Clarence G. Hamilton at the Common- 
wealth School of Music, on Thursday, 
July 29, Harriot Eudora Barrows, so- 
prano, of the faculty, vocally illustrated 
the lecture by her artistic singing of 
songs by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Franz, Grieg, Wolf and Chopin. 

Geneva Holmes Jefferds, soprano, of 
Providence, R. I., a professional student 
of Miss Barrows, gave a song recital here 
at the Commonwealth School of Music on 
Sunday, Aug. 1, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Miss Jefferds gave groups of 
English, Italian, French and German 
songs, and’ was heartily applauded by 
the large audience of summer colonists. 
Mr. Hamilton was the accompanist. 





Boy Violinist of Lynchburg Returns with 
Los Angeles Honors 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Aug. 7.—Winston 
Wilkinson, the seventeen-year-old vio- 
linist of Lynchburg, has recently re- 
turned from Los Angeles, where he repre- 
sented the South in the students’ contest 
recital of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Wilkinson was one of 
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twelve winners from all parts of the 
country, and, although the youngest on 
the program, was one of the most suc- 
cessful. His reading of the last two 
movements of the Wieniawski- Concerto, 
Op. 22, showed fine tone balance, tech- 
nical surety and a breadth of conception 
not usually found in one of his years. 


“Rose Maiden” Sung at River’s Edge 
Near Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 8.—Last even- 
ing at Westminister Park, about seven 
miles up the river, Frederick Cowen’s 
fairy cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” was 
given out of doors under the trees on 
the high banks of the stream by a group 
of singers assembled and conducted by 
Schuyler Bull. Mr. Bull is one of the 
charter members of the Community 
Chorus and brother of Livingston Bull, 
the well known artist and illustrator. 
The charming music was sung with 
spirit by a chorus of twelve and enjoyed 
by a good sized audience. The soloists 
were Howard McWade, Frank Lamber- 
ton, Mrs. Albert Taylor, Irene Miller and 
Mrs. Albert Bixby. Mary Ertz Will 
furnished the accompaniment. 

M. E. W. 


Fay Foster Visits Musicolony, R. I. 


Fay Foster has been spending the past 
two weeks with Mrs. Emma Friedmann 
at Musicolony, R. I. 

The White-Smith Music Company will 
soon issue four news songs by Miss Fos- 
ter. One of them, “Der Maler, the 
Painter,” will be introduced by Oscar 
Seagle; another, “Spring-tide of Love,” 
by Paul Althouse, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Boosey & Company 
will issue two of Miss Foster’s songs 
in September. One of them, “In the 
Ilex Shadow,” has been widely sung by 
Orville Harrold from manuscript, under 
the title of “Nocturne.” The second, 
“If I Were King of Ireland,” has also 
i sung from manuscript by Paul Alt- 

ouse. 











Pianist to Kaisers Deported From Eng- 
land as Alien Enemy 


LONDON, Aug. 9.—Maria Janotha, 
pianist, a German Pole, born in Warsaw, 
who was arrested on Sunday, was de- 
ported yesterday as an alien enemy. She 
was pianist to Kaisers Wilhelm the First 
and Second. King Edward, Queen Alex- 
andra, Lord and Lady Tennyson, Mr. 
Gladstone and hundreds of the English 
nobility were her personal friends. Lord 
Tennyson called her “Queen of Melody.” 





Besekirsky in Canadian Concert 


Wassily Besekirsky, the Russian violin- 
ist, was the soloist at a concert given 
early this month at Manor Richelieu, 
Canada, for the benefit of the Canadian 
prisoners of war. The affair was under 
the patronage of the Duchess of Con- 
naught. Mr. Besekirsky included among 
his numbers sonata by Veracini, varia- 
tions by Tartini-Kreisler, air by Bach, 
and Gipsy songs by Sarasate. Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft was one of those who attended 
the concert. 


Carolyn Willard Actively Engaged in 
Teaching During Summer 


UNION City, Micu., Aug. 10.—Caro- 
lyn Willard, the pianist and teacher, has 
just completed a successful term at her 
summer home here and has left for Den- 
ver, where she will offer a five weeks’ 
normal term for pianists and teachers 
who wish to study from Aug. 16 to Sept. 
20. Miss Willard will reopen her Chi- 
cago studio in the Fine Arts Building 
on Sept. 22. 





Ernesto Consolo, the Italian pianist, 
has been winning new successes in 


Milan. 
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RECORD LIST OF FINE VOICES 
IN CHARLES W. CLARK’S CLASS 








Charles W. Clark, with a Few of His Pupils, in His Chicago Studio. 


From Left 


to Right: R. C. Mehaffey, Lillian Wright, Mr. Clark, Mrs. Mercedes Holden, 


Florence Micklow, Mrs. Ora Frost 


HICAGO, Aug. 9.—Charles W. Clark, 
the internationally noted baritone 
and teacher of voice, says that he now 
has the largest number of fine voices 
studying with him that he has ever had 
at one time in this country. “And,” he 
adds with a laugh, “I have now about 
the tallest pupils I have ever had. 

“Tf when I was teaching in Paris I 
had men as tall as three who are now 
with me I would have had the nucleus 
of a guard that would have made the 
Kaiser and King George decidedly en- 
vious,” says Mr. Clark. “They are all 
six feet two inches and_over in height, 
and big in proportion. And although I 
am the average height myself I have 
the same sensation when watching them 
as they stand on a platform that one 
has when trying to follow the evolu- 
tions of an aeroplane.” 

The men are Ralph Everett Sapp of 


Cleveland, Ohio; Carl Mann of Detroit, 
Mich., and Robert C. Mehaffey of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Clark is particularly enthusiastic 
over the singing of one of his latest 
pupils, Mrs. Frank O’Mara of St. Paul, 
Minn. Mrs. O’Mara possesses a con- 
tralto voice of remarkable mellowness 
and fullness. 

“It is the most beautiful voice I have 
ever heard,” he said after Mrs. O’Mara 
had finished a lesson and departed. 
“There is not another like it in this 
country, and I do not know of any bet- 
ter in Europe, and it is backed by splen- 
did talent.”” Mrs. O’Mara possesses, in 
addition to her voice, marked beauty and 
poise. 

Three other pupils in whom the teacher 
takes pride are shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph. They are Mrs. Mer- 
cedes Holden of Topeka, Kan.; Florence 
Micklow, Danish soprano, and Mrs. Ora 
Frost of Tulsa, Okla. 





Mrs. Van Orden Berry Returns East 
After Singing in California 

Mrs. Viola Van Orden Berry, the con- 
tralto, who has been spending three 
months on the Pacific Coast, is now at 
her beautiful summer home in Loudon, 
N. H. While in San Francisco, which 
was Mrs. Berry’s former home, she sang 
at the First Unitarian Church for three 
months. On July 19, which was Massa- 
chusetts Day at the Fair, Mrs. Berry took 
part in the musical program following 
the address of Governor Walsh of Mas- 
sachusetts. She sang “Out in the Open 
Meadow,” by H. J. Stewart, and a group 
of songs by Boston composers, also a 
duet with Helen Heath, soprano. Mrs. 


Berry was engaged to sing at the per- 
formance of “The Messiah” at the Civic 
Auditorium, but was obliged to leave be- 
fore the date of the performance. 


David and Clara Mannes will give re- 
citals for the violin and piano at the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Jan. 12, and before the students 
of St. Mary’s School, Faribault, Minn., 
Jan. 13. 





There is a Boston singer named Ade- 
line Frances who is appearing in vaude- 
ville and introducing as a feature of her 
act a duet which she “sings with her- 
self,” by the aid of a talking machine 
record. 
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McCORMACK HEARD 
AT FAMOUS RESORTS 


Outpouring of Throngs for His 
Ocean Grove and Saratoga 
Concerts 


One of the recitals at summer resorts 
which John McCormack was persuaded to 
give this summer (at the cost of inter- 
rupting his first vacation spent in Amer- 
ica) was that of August 7 in the Audi- 
torium at Ocean Grove, N. J. This con- 


cert (the tenor’s début at Ocean Grove) 
made this Saturday a red-letter day in 
the calendar of all the resorts along that 
section of the Jersey coast, and the 
throngs converging at the auditorium 
fully exhausted its capacity of 10,000. 
Some 400 persons found seats on the 
stage, and three or four hundred stood 
along the sides of the hall, 

Although Mr. McCormack had con- 
cluded not to give any more concerts be- 
fore the opening of his regular season in 





at the organ and Donald McBeath play- 
ing the violin obbligato. The tenor’s 
deeply impressive delivery of Allitsen’s 
“The Lord Is My Light” and of the 


October, the committee prevailed on him, 
during the intermission, to give another 
concert at the Auditorium on Labor Day. 
When Tali Esen Morgan, musical direct- © 
or of the Auditorium, made the an- Schubert “Ave Maria” also met with 
nouncement of a return engagement, the warm response. His program further in- 
audience cheered enthusiastically. The cluded a “Bohéme” aria and an Irish 
big crowd was handled ably by Mr. Mor-- group, besides a large number of en- 
gan and his aides. cores. Mr. McCormack was in splendid 
After the concert Mr. McCormack was’ voice, and his art made an emphatic 
the recipient of a significant demonstra- appeal. 
tion. About 2,000 persons waited outside Mr. McCormack made his first appear- 
the stage entrance for almost half an ence at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on 
hour and followed the singer to his hotel, Wednesday evening, August 4. The spa- 
cheering him and shouting: “Come back cious Convention Hall, with a seating 
to us again, John.” Gov. Fielder of New capacity of 5,000, was packed to the 


Jersey was present at the concert with a doors. Over 200 stood at the back of 
party of friends; Mayor Mitchell of New’ the hall. Two special trains brought a 
York motored down to Ocean Grove, with large contingent from Glens Falls; 


special trains also from Schenectady, 
Schuylerville, Ft. Edward and Hudson 
Falls. The summer colony at Lake 
George and Luzerne was well repre- 
sented. 

Many prominent persons who are in 
Saratoga for the racing season were pres- 
ent, including the following: 


W. K. Vanderbilt, August Belmont, Perry 
Belmont, James Butler, Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 


a party of six. Over a hundred clergy- 
men of all denominations were present, 
including two Methodists and one Cath- 
olic bishop. 

For this concert in a camp meeting 
colony Mr. McCormack had chosen per- 
haps an unusual proportion of numbers 
with a religious tinge. Of these, the 
Bizet “Agnus Dei” evoked a veritable tu- 
mult of approval. It was sung most in- 


Wilson, Charles W. Morse, Countess de Val- 
spiringly by Mr. McCormack, with Edwin mond, John B. Kitchen, Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
Schneider at the piano, Clarence Reynolds _B. Colt, Congressman George W. Loft, Foxhall 


Keene, John E. Madden, John Wanamaker, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. K. G. Billings, Mrs. Robert Cluett, 
Edward Murphy, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Lewishon, Mr. and Mrs. E. Vandenburg, Col. 
George Harvey, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Hewett, 
Mr. and Mrs. James B. Regan, Florence 
Hathorne, and Mr. and Mrs. William H. Man- 
ning. 


Mrs. Fletcher D. Proctor, of Proctor, 
Vt., motored from her home with a party 
of six, a distance of over 130 miles, in 
order to attend the concert. Mr. McCor- 
mack was presented with a beautiful bas- 
ket of roses by Mrs. R. T. Wilson, the 
wife of the president of the Saratoga 
Racing Association. 

The delightfully sung program was 
more than doubled with encores. Mr. 
— was in admirable vocal con- 

ition. 





Rabinoff Season for Boston 


Max Rabinoff, manager of the Pav- 
lowa tour, announced on Aug. 10 that 
he would give four weeks of combined 
opera and ballet at the Boston Opera 
House. 





Proceedings were begun in Brooklyn 
this week by Ethel Leginska, the pianist, 
for a separation from her husband, 
Emerson Whithorne, the composer. 
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A Press Comment from 
the San Diego, Cal., Union 


New England Soprano 
Sings at Exposition 





Prolonged Applause Accorded 
Miss Ethelynde Smith 
by Audience. 








“Miss Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was 
soloist yesterday at the Organ Recital at 
the Panama-California Exposition, winning 
the prolonged plaudits of a large audience. 

Miss Smith sang as her first number, ‘With Verdure Clad’ from Haydn's 
‘Creation’ giving as an encore ‘Dawn in the Desert’ by Gertrude Ross. Her 
second number was ‘Salome’s Aria’ from Massenet’s Herodiade and as an 
encore she sang ‘Slumber Song’ by Grutchaninow. 

Miss Smith has a voice of delightful quality and sonorous power. So well 
did it carry that it could be heard as far away as the Cabrillo Bridge, a quarter 

of a mile distant. In addition, Miss Smith has a charming personality.” 
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TEACHER OF SINGING. For 


six years assistant to Jean de Reszke. 
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~ Manfred Malkin 


The well-known pianist, founder 
| of the 

MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 
will resume teaching in September 





" The Malkin Music. School 


Students desirous of studying with Mr. MALKIN are requested 
to make application at an early date 





Charles Berger, Secretary 


THE MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL—10 West 122nd St., New York 
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TEACHING, FISHING AND 
FARMING AMONG MR. 
ARENS’S ACTIVITIES 














Franz X. Arens Near an Ancient Cali- 
fornia Tree 


Franz X. Arens, the New York vocal 
instructor, is enjoying heartily his 
strenuous summer. After teaching a 
six weeks’ course in Portland, Ore., where 
he gave over eighty-five lessons weekly, 
Mr. Arens hastened to his ranch in Hood 
River, Ore., to superintend the market- 
ing of a bumper strawberry crop. From 
there he took to the mountains for a 
hunting and fishing expedition, in the 
course of which he landed some record 
mountain trout. Mr. Arens is now a 
guest of the Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco, attending the performance of the 
“High Jinks” in the club’s wonderful 
grove of giant redwoods. The camera 
caught Mr. Arens beside a tree that is 
over 2,000 years old. 

After taking in both expositions, Mr. 
Arens will return to New York in time 
to open his studio on October 8. A num- 
ber of his Western pupils have enrolled 
for the winter and will follow him 
shortly. 


NEW WAR SONGS HEARD 


Hans Merx Introduces Music Fresh from 
the Battlefields 


A new and decidedly interesting col- 
lection of German war songs, several 
of which were in manuscript, was heard 
at Hans Merx’s second midsummer re- 
cital at his studio in the Metropolitan 
Opera building, New York, on Aug. 5. 
As revealed in the able interpretation of 
this well known lieder singer, whose 
voice is better than formerly, the com- 
positions were found to possess strong 
individual merit and qualities that make 
for permanency. 

“Emden,” by Hans Hermann, with 
modern harmonies, made a strong im- 


pression, as also did “Fiir den Kaiser” 
and “Im Feldquartier,” from the pen of 
Conrad Ramroth. Hermann’s “Oester- 
reichisches Reiterlied,” ‘“Reiter’s Abs- 
chied,” in folk song style, and “Mah- 
nung.” “Soldatenlied,” from an old 
seventeenth century poem; Hugo Kaun’s 
“Daheim,” composed a few years ago; 
the effective “Der Deutsche Rhein,” by 
Herman Modskes, and Hannes Ruch’s set- 
ting of the familiar “Oesterreichisches 
Reiterlied,’” comprised the program. 

It was the kind of music calculated to 
make even a neutral enthusiastic. Sev- 
eral of the songs Herr Merx sang in the 
field hospitals of Belgium. In them is 
much rugged beauty and the intimate 
combination of modern style harmoniza- 
tion with spontaneous melody gave a 
powerful and unique complexion to the 
program. Herr Merx will sing these 
songs again at his public recital in New 
York in October before he starts on his 
Western tour. 


LANDOW-WIRTZ RECITAL 
FOR PEABODY STUDENTS 


New Choir Appointments Announced in 
Baltimore—Municipal Song 
Contest Ends 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 7.—Max Landow, 
pianist, and Bart Wirtz, ’cellist of the 
Peabody Conservatory teaching staff, 
were the artists at the seventh recital 
given to the students of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music and the Johns 
Hopkins University Summer _ Schools 
last night. A group of interesting 
‘cello pieces, a ’cello and piano sonata of 
Beethoven and some Liszt piano arrange- 
ments and original compositions formed 
the program which was listened to by 
a very large audience. After the re- 
cital a reception was given to the 
students of both schools, Frederick R. 
Huber, manager of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory Summer School and Dr. R. Buck- 
ner, director of the Hopkins Summer 
School acting as hosts. 

The students’ recital, which took place 
Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 4, gave 
students under George F. Boyle, Horatio 
Connell, Elizabeth Coulson and Henrietta 
Holthaus splendid opportunity to dis- 
play what fine methods of instruction 
had been given them. Mabel Thomas, 
organist, and Eugene Martinet, bari- 
tone, gave the sixth recital, Aug. 1. 

The organ recital, given by Leila 
Brown with the assistance of Max Ros- 
enstein, violinist, brought the course of 
recitals of the summer session to a 
close. 

The Baltimore Choir Bureau, under 
the direction of Frederick R. Huber, has 
announced its appointments for the 
month: Mrs. Rudolph Shafter, soprano, 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church; Mary 
Soule, organist, Madison Avenue Metho- 
dist Church; Helen Bonsal Walker, so- 
prano, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 
Frieda Loekner, organist, Broadway 
Methodist Protestant Church, and R. 
Hood Yates, bass, Mount Vernon Metho- 
dist Church. These appointments take 
place in the fall. 

It was announced at the City Hall, 








RECITALS NEXT SEASON 
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With the Malkins at Plymouth, Mass. In the Large Picture Are Shown Joseph 
Malkin, His Wife and Two Little Girls and Manfred Malkin and His Son 


The two brothers, Manfred Malkin, 
pianist, and Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, have 
been spending some time this summer at 
Plymouth, Mass. Joseph Malkin has 
been engaged by C. A. Ellis to appear 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra five times during the coming 
season, including such cities as Boston 
and Philadelphia. He will also give re- 
citals in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston, in some of which his brother 
pianist will appear with him. 


Manfred Malkin, who has’ become 
known not only as an excellent pianist 
but also as an educator, as director of 
the Malkin Music School of New York, 
will open his fall term with a greatly 
enlarged institution. He has engaged a 
faculty of noted teachers and has given 
the greater part of the summer to the 
improving of all points in the school cur- 
riculum which he considered necessary. 
The school will have new and larger 
quarters by fall. 





Baltimore, that the municipal song con- 
test will close to-day. More than 300 
poems have been sent in and Mayor 
Preston has turned these over to Fred- 
erick R. Huber, of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, who will place them before the 
judges of the poem. The judges are 
Virginia Woodward Cloud, author; John 
C. French, associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Johns’ Hopkins’ University; 
Robert M. Gay, professor of English, 
Goucher College; Wilbur F. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore City College, and 
Edward Lucas’ White, contributing 
editor of the Nation. F.C. B. 


Babetta Huss Sings at the Huss Five 
Hundredth Anniversary 


As is well known, Henry Holden Huss, 
the pianist and composer, and his sister, 
the gifted contralto, are lineal descend 
ants of the brother of the great reformer 
and martyr, John Huss. At the five 
hundredth celebration of the death of 
Huss at the Bohemian Church in Sev- 
enty-fourth Street on the evening of 
July 5 Miss Huss sang artistically Men 
delssohn’s “But the Lord is Mindful of 
His Own,” and also assisted at the dedi- 
cation of the “Huss Bell.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Huss were at their Lake George 
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residence and were unable to return to 
the city at the time. 

Some time ago Mr. Huss was invited 
to compose a Psalm for chorus and 
orchestra for the celebration of this an- 
niversary at Constanz, Switzerland, but 
the war of course upset all these plans. 
Mr. Huss hopes still to compose the 
memorial Psalm. 
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Joseph Copeland, ’cellist, and Beth 
Barningham, violinist, have opened 
studios in the Woodman Building, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

*x* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Cedric Wright, violinists, 
recently presented a program for two 
violins, at the Greek Theater, Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

x * * 

Harold B. Simonds, of the Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Conn., is presiding at 
the organ of Trinity Church, Boston, dur- 
ing the summer Sundays. 

* * * 


An elaborate musical program was 
given in Saint George’s Church, Lee, 
Mass., on Aug. 1. The choir was assisted 
by soloists from Pittsfield. 


* oa ok 


Wilger Lancester Jones, violinist, and 
Marie Louise Webb, pianist, of Worces- 


ter, Mass., are playing a summer’s 
engagement at Bluebird Inn, Stone 
Brook, L. I. 


* * * 


Ora Padget Langer, contralto, and 
Mrs. Charles Orchard, accompanist, left 
Chicago recently for Georgetown, O., to 
give two recitals at the Brown County 
Chautauqua. 

* * * 


Gregor Skolnik, former concertmaster 
of the Chicago Opera orchestra, has been 
installed as director of the orchestra in 
the Pompeian Room in the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

* * * 

Dr. C. J. Moore, of Bristol, Conn., is 
baritone soloist in the Fourth Congre- 
gational Church of Hartford, Conn., dur- 
ing the summer vacation of the church’s 
regular soloist. 

x * x 

A pleasing concert was given in the 
Kingwood (W. Va.) Opera House on 
Aug. 4 by Lillian Garrison, Mrs. Edna 
Leyman-Morris, Genevieve and Lucile 
Elliott and Eleanor Brock. 

*k * * 

An afternoon musicale was given at 
Watch Hill, R. 1, on July 27, by Will- 
iam G. Hammond, organist, and com- 
poser; Mrs. W. G. Hammond, soprano, 
and Charles F. Hammond, baritone. 

x * x 

A noteworthy program was given at 
“The Malvern,” Bar Harbor, Me., on Aug. 
1, by Meyer Davis’s Orchestra. Leo 
Troostwyck, ’cellist, and Elias Breeskin, 
violinist, were highly enjoyed soloists. 

ok * * 

A recent piano recital of interest was 
that given at the Martine Piano Studio, 
Sacramento, Cal. The program was in- 
terpreted by Ella Cleveland and William 
Hathaway; their work was of a high 
order. 

s * « 


Wilmer Oakes, violin teacher of Sac- 
ramento, Cal., presented an advanced 
pupil, Dorothy Sullivan, in recital re- 
cently. Miss Sullivan was assisted by 
Ethel Sleeper, who played the accom- 
paniments. 

*x* * * 


The recital of her own piano and vocal 
compositions by Mrs. Ralph C. Walker, 
assisted by Mrs. Elfrieda Heller Wein- 
stein, soprano, at the Multnomah Hotel 
ballroom, Portland, Ore., recently, cre- 
ated enthusiasm. 

* * * 


Felix Fox, the pianist and a director 
of the Fox-Buonamici School of Piano- 
forte Playing in Boston, with Mrs. Fox 
and their year-old son, Richard, are com- 
fortably located in their summer home in 
Barrington, R. I. 

* * * 

The Park Commissioners of Rockford, 
Ill., are sponsoring a series of open-air 
concerts in the city parks, the programs 
being given by the Sveas Soner Singing 
— and by the Rockford Military 
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Brahm Van den Berg, known in the 
West as a pianist and composer, was 
married recently to Bertha Wakefield, 
at Glendale, Cal. For the past two 
years Mr. Van den Berg has been teach- 
ing in Los Angeles. 

x * x 

Mme. Ellen Coursen Roeckel-Davis re- 
cently gave a song recital in the Eilers 
recital room at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. She was assisted by Mrs. 
Maria Roeckel Grubb, each acting as the 
other’s accompanist. 

* * x 

Some of the pupils of Mrs. Theodora 
May Brown, pianist, recently gave a re- 
cital in Columbia School Auditorium, 
South Orange, N. J. They were capably 
assisted by Frank W. Goreth, reader, and 
Edwin Wickenhoefer, violinist. 

x * x 

Alfred Newman, a gifted boy pianist, 
gave a recital at the Hotel Saint Law- 
rence, Savin Rock, Conn., on July 31, as- 
sisted by Paul Toft, baritone. Master 
Newman recently gave another success- 
ful recital at Deal Beach, N. J. 

x * x 

Irma Seydel, the violinist, and Anne 
Hathaway Gulick, the pianist of Boston, 
are spending their vacation at Alstead 
Center, N. H. Miss Seydel returns to 
her home in Boston later in the month 
and starts preparations for the busy con- 
cert season that awaits her. 

*x* * * 

Willard Flint, the Boston baritone, 
has been engaged for two “Messiah” per- 
formances of the Apollo Club, to be 
given at the next biennial convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
at Birmingham, Ala. He is being man- 
aged by Ernest Briggs. 


* * 


The fifth of a series of Sunday con- 
certs at the Woodmont (Conn.) Country 
Club was given on August 1 by Mrs. Ada 
T. Whittaker, soprano; Bernice Nettle- 
ton, reader, and Raymond Clark, tenor. 
The accompanists were Marion Fowler 
and Harris S. Bartlett. 

* * a 

A welcome visitor in musical circles 
of Washington, D. C., has been Sallie 
Mason, pianist and a one-time member 
of the musical faculty of the public 
school. For the past several years Miss 
Mason has been of the musical faculty 
of the schools of Los Angeles, Cal. 

x * x 

One of the enjoyable summer musical 
events at Morgantown, W. Va., was the 
program presented on July 30 in the 
Presbyterian Church by Mary Bower, 
pianist; Frances Courtney, soprano; 
Edith Hardy, violinist; Mary Williams, 
contralto, and Roy Miller, violinist. 

* i * 

America Foster McMillan of St. 
Joseph, Mo., presented fourteen pupils 
in a commendable vocal recital on Aug. 
2. The pupils who showed the greatest 
promise were Laneta Stewart, Nell 
Mason, Lillian Laramer Krol, Anne 
Winnemore, Edington Malls and Madge 
Rex. 

+ * * 

Rehearsals will commence soon _ in 
Worcester, Mass., for the production of 
“The Mystic Rose,” a light opera to be 
given Oct. 18 to 20, under the direction 
of Timothy Bigelow Chapter, D. A. R. 
The opera is the work of Robert P. 
Skillin of New York. Mr. Skillin will 
direct the rehearsals. 

x * * 

Prof. Frank Daniel and Prof. David 
Jenkins, both of Scranton, Pa., have been 
engaged to act as adjudicators at the 
Wilkes-Barre Welsh Day celebration at 
Sans Souci Park on Aug. 18. The 
former is the chorister of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, and the later is leader of the 
Dr. Parry Glee Society. 

* * * 

Richard L. Weaver and his band are 
supplying excellent programs at _ the 
municipal pavilion of Cape May, N. J. 


The printed programs comprise 408 
works, numbered, and the music for each 
concert is chosen from this list, with the 
selected numbers displayed for the infor- 
mation of the audience. 

* * x 


Organist John J. McClellan returned 
recently to Salt Lake City from Cali- 
fornia, whither he went with the Ogden 
Tabernacle Choir as organ soloist and 
piano accompanist on its triumphal tour 
of the two expositions and Los Angeles. 
The trip was successful, twelve concerts 
having been given in nine days. 

x * * 


Eugene R. Tappen, the East Orange 
tenor, who is spending his vacation at 
High Hill Beach, N. Y., gave a recital 
there last week, assisted by Mrs. Kath- 
erine Hand, soprano. Edward Hand ac- 
companied at the piano. Mr. Tappen and 
Mrs. Hand were in exceptionally fine 
voice and were forced to give many en- 


cores. 
*x * * 


The sixth annual commencement of 
the College of Fine Arts of the Redlands 
(Cal.) University was held recently in 
the First Baptist Church. The par- 
ticipants included Ruth Ward, Minnie 
McJuilken, Mrs. Madeline Childs, Olive 
Hill of Highlands, Helen Wellman and 
Joshua Williams. Mrs. Moseley was the 
accompanist. 

* * * 


Ernest Verdayne, the English com- 
poser of “Herz an Herz” (“Heart on 
Heart”) written in Vienna under the in- 
spiration of the wedding of the Arch- 
duke Kare Franz Josef of Austria with 
the Princess Zita of Parma, is visiting 
this country. Mr. Verdayne is compis- 
ing some new melodies in conjunction 
with his manager, Joseph Ungemach. 

k * x 


Marguerite Katscher gave a musicale 
at the Country Home Club, West Brigh- 
ton, Staten Island, on Aug. 7, in which 
the following participated: Robert Jef- 
fery, Yolande Bianco, Theodore Gojdies, 
Ruth Cahn, Stephen Gojdies, Hans Rie- 
ter, Gertrude Bianco, Charles Trout, 
Miss Helms, Miss Katscher, Belle Cahn, 
Sanford Bennet and Lorita Christian. 

* ok + 


Ella King gave an informal musicale 
on July 31 at her home in Providence, 
R. I. Mrs. Gertrude Sykes-King, so- 
prano, soloist at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, and in whose 
honor the event was held, displayed a 
lyric voice of good quality. She sang 
operatic arias and a group of songs in 
English. Lola Thomas proved an able 


accompanist. 
* * * 


J. Warren Andrews, the New York 
organist, has given a number of fine re- 
citals in Festival Hall, at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. These recitals took 
place on July 28, 29 and 30 and Aug. 1. 
Mr. Andrews arranged his programs 
skillfully; he did not fail to include a 
fair proportion of American music be- 
sides offering many of the classic master- 
works. 

* + * 


Edith Kantzner, soprano, attracted a 
great deal of favorable comment by her 
rendition of several numbers on a pro- 
gram given recently at the MacBurney 
Studios, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Miss Kantzner is a graduate of the 
Heidelberg Conservatory of Music, at 
Tiffin, Ohio. She received her voice 
training under Frank W. Gillis. Mr. 
Gillis was in the city for the occasion. 

* + + 


Dr. Chas. G. Woolsey, a prominent 
vocal teacher of Erie, Pa., recently pre- 
sented several of his pupils in a series of 
four recitals. The participants were Ruth 
Burdick, Della Irene Glenn, Joseph Gif- 
ford, Addie May Humphreys, Edward W. 
Humphreys, H. N. Sherman, Lorna Es- 
ther Tonson, Alice Ruth Woolsey, Mrs. 
C. C. Colby, Mrs. Chas. Woolsey, Fran- 
cis Louise Hall (piano pupil of Mrs. 
Colby), and Edna May Baker. 

* * * 


Eleonore Voelker has returned to Salt 
Lake City from the musical clubs’ con- 
vention, held in Los Angeles. As a dele- 
gate of the music section of the Ladies’ 
Literary Club of Salt Lake, Miss Voelker 
performed the Liszt Sonata in B Minor 
and Chopin’s Opus 17, No. 2, to a large 
and appreciative audience at the Trin- 
ity Auditorium. While in San Fran- 
cisco she played for Ernest R. Kroeger 
of St. Louis, who praised her work 
highly. 
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The Worcester (Mass.) Continental 
Drum Corps won all the prizes at the 
thirtieth annual contests of the Connecti- 
cut Fife and Drum Association at Tor- 
rington, Conn., recently. Members of the 
corps who made the trip were A. F. 
Wheeler, chief musician; Seth Barra- 
clough, Remus Barraclough, Chester 
Hayes, Joseph Hoey, Patsy Logu, Clifford 
Stewart, Edward Hoyt, Rufus St. Ger- 
main, Harry Gero, James Bargin, John 
Begin, Emil Jodoin, George Carroll, Fred 
Maloney, Ragnar Dahlquist and George 
Moore. 

x * x 


Washington musicians have been add- 
ing to their successes during the sum- 
mer months in various resorts where 
they have been enjoying vacations. 
Among these may be mentioned Sydney 
Lloyd Wrightson, who was heard in a 
song recital at Ogunquit, Me.; Marie 
McCourt, who has entertained Hartford, 
Conn., with her piano playing, as well 
as Pearl Waugh, pianist, at Tipton, Ind.; 
Elizabeth Reeside, vocalist, and Vera 
Corey, pianist, at Lake George, N. Y., 
and Florence MacDonald, at Mansfield, O. 


x * x 


Ritchie McLean, contralto, and Ruby 
Stanford, violinist, of Washington, D. C., 
have been having a successful tour in 
West Virginia during the present month. 
Edith Athey, organist of Hamline Metho- 
dist Church in Washington, has become a 
member of Alys Bentley’s camp in the 
Adirondacks, as has also Mrs. Frank 
Byram, pianist. Mrs. Herbert Brooks 
and daughter, Katharine Brooks, musical 
critics and members of the Rubinstien 
Club, are again at their duties after a 
visit at Atlantic City. Albert W. 
Harned, organist, is at Ocean City, Md. 


* %* * 


The second of the afternoon musicales 
arranged by Juliana Cutting was held 
Aug. 5, in Southampton, L. L, at the 
summer home of Mrs. George Warring- 
ton Curtis, the program containing Rus- 
sian music. It was under the manage- 
ment of Martha Maynard. The Russian 
Symphony Quartet, conducted by Modest 
Altschuler, ’cellist, was assisted by Mme. 
Denise Lyska, mezzo soprano, and Flora 
MacDonald Wills, pianist. The last of 
the series will be held at the Suffolk 
Hunt Club on August 19, when the fol- 
lowing artists will appear: Mme. Made- 
line D. E. Spinog, soprano; Salvatore de 


Stefano, harpist, and Paul Leyssac, 
French recitations. 
* * K 


Nine band concerts for the various 
parks were announced for this week in 
Chicago. The concerts started Sunday 
with an attractive program in Lincoln 
Park by Ballmann’s Symphony Band, of 
which Martin Ballmann is conductor. 
Ballman’s Symphony Band has ever been 
popular on the north side, and a large 
number of persons were on hand. The 
other concerts were held on various days 
during the week at Marquette Park, 
Jackson Park, Washington Park, Besse- 
mer Park, Hamilton Park, Stanford 
Park, Garfield Park, Dvorak Park, Hum- 
boldt Park, Douglas Park, Eckhart Park, 
Holstein Park, Logan Square and Ar- 
mour Square. The organizations giving 
the programs in addition to Ballman’s 
Symphony are Pullman Band, Vecchine’s 
Band, Jefferson Park Concert Band, Ken- 
nedy’s Band, Second Regiment Band, 
McAuliffe’s Band, Gearen’s Band, Cerny’s 
Band, Letter Carrier’s Band. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle.—San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 15. 

Althouse, Paul.—Atlantic City, N. J., Aug. 
22, 29: Evanston, IIl., Oct. 19. 

Amato, Pasquali.—Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 
6; Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 7; Des Moines, Ia., 
Oct. 15; Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 19; Dayton, 
Ohio, Oct. 22: Cincinnati, Oct. 23; Cleveland, 
Oct. 24; Pittsburgh, Oct. 26; Columbus, Oct. 
29: Chicago, Oct. 31; Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 
4: Hartford, Conn., Jan. 18; Northampton, 
Mass., Mar. 15. . 

Flint, Willard.—Chicago, Dec. 17, 27. 

Glenn, Wilfred.—Troy, Jan. 20; Lowell, 
Mass., Jan. 25; Boston (Handel and Haydn 
Soc.), Feb. 27. 

Granville, Charlies N.—Owego, N. Y., Aug. 
14; Susquehanna, Pa., Aug. 16; Port Jervis, 
N. Y., Aug. 17; Honesdale, Pa., Aug. 18; Car- 
bondale, Pa., Aug. 19; Montrose, Pa., Aug. 
20: Tunkhannock, Pa., Aug. 21; Nanticoke, 
Pa., Aug. 23; Stroudsburg, Pa., Aug. 24; 
Newton, N. J., Aug. 25; Hackettstown, N. J., 
Aug. 26; New Hope, Pa., Aug. 27; Doyles- 
town, Pa., Aug. 28; Phoenixville, Pa., Aug. 
30: Kennett, Pa., Aug. 31; Oxford, Pa., Sept. 
1: Westminster, Md., Sept. 2; Bel Air, Md., 
Sept. 3; Chestertown, Md., Sept. 4; Easton, 
Md., Sept. 6; Seaford, Del., Sept. 7; Grisfield, 
Md., Sept. 8; Cape Charles, Va., Sept. 9; 
Pocomoke, Md., Sept. 10; Berlin, Md., Sept. 
11: Georgetown, Del., Sept. 13; Glenolden, 
Pa., Sept. 14; Medica, Pa., Sept. 15; Wood- 
bury, N. J., Sept. 16; Trenton, N. J., Sept. 17. 

Harrison, Charies.— November—tour Wich- 
ita Symphony Orchestra, Sedalia, Mo.; Hayes, 
Kan.; Arkadelphia, Ark.; Houston, Tex., Feb. 
13; Corpus Christi, Tex., Feb. 15. 

Hartley, Laeta.—Manchester, Mass., Aug. 
13: Boston (Boston Symphony Orchestra), 
Nov. 23; Fall River, Mass., Dec. 6; Boston 
(Boston Symphony Orchestra), Dec. 7. 

Henry, Harold.—Faribault, Minn., Feb. 7. 

Howard, Kathleen.—Seattle, Wash., Sept. 
7: St. Louis (Pageant), Nov. 16. 

Jefferds, Geneva Holmes.—Providence, R. 
[., Ost. 6. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Chautauqua in August; 
Kansas, Mo., November tour; Vittsburgh, 
Dec. 10; Fall River, Feb. 21. 

Kerns, Grace.—Chicago, Apr. 10. 


Leginska, Ethel. — Brooklyn Academy, 
Mar. 16. 
Middleton, Arthur.—Worcester, Oct. 7; 


Buffalo (Orpheus), Feb. 14. 

Morrisey, Marie.—Maplewood, N. J., 
18; Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 6. 

Schutz, Christine.—Fremont, Ohio, Dec 

Simmons, William.—Orange, N. J., Nov. 
Freehold, N. J., Nov. 18. 

Simonds, Raymond.—Providence, R. L., 
Oct. 6. 

Wakefield, Henriette.—Rochester, Nov. 16; 
New York (Oratorio Society), Dec. 28-30; 
Buffalo (Orpheus), April 17. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Cobbleskill, N. Y., 
\ug. 13; Washington, Aug. 28. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 
Bostonia Sextette Club.—Bedford, Aug. 14; 


Nov. 


CS a) 


Conn., 


Knoxville, Iowa, Aug. 15; Chariton, Iowa, 
\ug. 16; Kewanee, Ill., Aug. 17; Buchanan, 
Mich., Aug. 18; Paw Paw, Mich., Aug. 19; 


Three Rivers, Aug. 20; Marcellus, Aug. 21; 
Hillsdale, Aug. 22; Albion, Aug. 23; Oxford, 


) 


\ug. 24; Metamora, Ohio, Aug. 25. 


Boston Symphony Sextet. — Farmington, 
owa, Aug. 14, 15; Fairfield, Iowa, Aug. 16, 
Clarinda, lowa, Aug. 18, 19; Nebraska 


ity, Neb., Aug. 22; King City, Mo., Aug. 23, 
Windsor, Mo., Aug. 6, 27; Plattsburg, Mo., 


ug. 28, 29. 
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Gamble Concert Party.—Dunlap, Iowa, Aug. 
14; Villisca, Iowa, Aug. 15; Creston, Iowa, 
Aug. 16; Bedford, lowa, Aug. 17; Knoxville, 
Iowa, Aug. 18; Chariton, Iowa, Aug. 19; Ke- 
wanee, Ill., Aug. 20; Buchanan, Mich., Aug. 
21; Paw Paw, Mich., Aug. 22; Three Rivers, 
Mich., Aug. 23; Marcellus, Mich., Aug. 24; 
Hillsdale, Mich., Aug. 25; Albion, Mich., Aug. 
26; Oxford, Mich., Aug. 27; Metamora, Ohio, 
Aug. 28; New Castle, Pa., Sept. 6, 11. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet. — January 
(Pacific Coast tour); February (tour Wichita 
Symphony Orchestra), Washington, Kan.; 
Hayes, Kan. 

Quartet of Ancient Instruments. — Choral 


Art Society, Brooklyn, Dec. 20; Columbia 
University, New York, March 18. 
Sousa and His Band. — Willow Grove 


Park, Pa., Aug. 15, twenty-nine consecutive 
days; Pittsburgh Exposition, Sept. 13. 





MISS HARDEMAN’S RECITAL 


Violinist Warmly Welcomed by Hearers 
in Bangor, Me. 





Florence Hardeman, Gifted American 
Violinist 


BANGOR, ME., Aug. 3.—Florence 
Hardeman, popular American violinist, 
last evening at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank V. Strickland, gave the 
finest violin recital heard in this city. 
Miss Hardeman was ably assisted by 
Anna Strickland, soprano, and Mrs. Neil 
Newman, accompanist. Midsummer con- 
certs are a novelty in this city and in 
spite of the uncertain weather a large 
and representative audience was pres- 
ent. Miss Hardeman could justly re- 
ceive the title of “the wizard of the vio- 
lin,” for in her brilliant mastery of her 
instrument, her marvelous technique and 
coloring she showed herself to be an 
artist. 

With her priceless Amati, all the life 
and sparkle of the Orient were wonder- 
fully brought out in Sarasate’s Spanish 
Dance VIII., Cartier-Kreisler’s ‘La 
Chasse” and Cui’s “Orientale’’; the 
majesty and pathos in Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler’s Praeludium and Allegro, Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Deep River” and Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois,” and quaint delicacy 
in Kramer’s “In Elizabethan Days” (Old 
English Dance) and Gluck’s “Melodie.” 
By request Miss Hardeman closed the 
program with Kreisler’s ‘“‘Tambourin 
Chinois.” The program numbers played 
by Miss Hardeman were heard in this 
city for the first time on this occasion. 

Miss Strickland was in excellent voice, 
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Riccardo Sonzogno 


BERLIN, July 21.—Riccardo Sonzogno, 
the head of the famious Italian publish- 
ing house in Milan and for years the 
acknowledged rival of the Ricordis, has 
died. The death of the head of this 
establishment is not expected greatly to 
influence the business standing of the 
firm, which for the last five or six years 
before the war had markedly gained in 
prestige. It will be the same in this case 
as with every other undertaking in 
Europe just now—that is, if the present 
war calamity can be endured there will 
be every likelihood of increased pros- 
perity with the return of er, » 4 


Melville Stewart 


Melville Stewart, for many years one 
of the leading comic opera baritones of 
this couniry, died suddenly of heart fail- 
ure on Aug. 5, at Sea Gate, L. I. He 
had appeared in New York the preced- 
ing evening in the “Follies of 1915.” 
Mr. Stewart, whose name off stage was 
Theodore Rettich, was born in London, 


February 17, 1869. He came to this 
country in 1890, and was for several 
years leading man with Fannie Rice and 
Della Fox. He created the réle of Lord 
Abercoid in “Floradora” and was leading 
baritone with Augustin Daly’s company 
in “San Toy,” “A Country Girl,” “The 
Geisha,” “The Runaway Girl” and many 
others. He was particularly successful 
with Lulu Glaser in “Miss Dolly Dollars” 
and in “The Firefly” with Emma Tren- 
tini. 


Frederick C. Dimler 


SCRANTON, PA., Aug. 9.—Frederick C. 
Dimler, one of the best-known residents 
of this city and a life-long member of 
the Scranton Liederkranz Society, was 
buried yesterday afternoon with signal 
honor, the members of this famous old 
German singing organization attending 
in a body. The Liederkranz sang special 
numbers at the house on Prescott Avenue 
and at the grave in Forest Hill Ceme- 





tery. Ww. BR. B. 
Dwight Davis 
NorwicH, Conn., Aug. 1.—Dwight 


Davis, the seventeen-year-old organist 
at St. Andrews Episcopal Church, this 
city, was drowned in the Shetucket River 
yesterday, when the canoe, from which 
he was fishing, capsized. W. E. C. 


Frank T. McManus 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Aug. 1.—Frank 
T. McManus, for many years organist at 
St. Peter’s Church, this city, died on 
July 26, in Lis home, of kidney trouble. 
He was thirty-seven years old. 


W. E. C. 





being especially charming in a group of 
modern American songs, especially Chad- 
wick’s “Sweet Wind that Blows,” and Ar- 
thur Foote’s “I’m Wearing Awa’.” Mrs. 
Newman played in a sympathetic and 
understanding manner and admirably 
supported the soloists. J. L. B. 





PUPIL’S SUCCESS ABROAD 


Mme. Me!ville-Liesniewska Receives 
Word of Karl Herring’s Pianistic 
Triumph 


Mme. Marguerite Melville-Liesniew- 
ska, the pianist, who spent the past sea- 
son in America playing and teaching, 
and who is in Camden, Me., for the sum- 
mer, has just received word from 
Europe of the success of one of her most 
talented pupils, Karl Herring, in Vienna 
at his first concert. At his first concert 
he included the Symphonic Etudes of 
Schumann, during the performance of 
which spontaneous applause broke out 
several times after the most difficult 
variations, an unusual occurrence in 
Vienna. His program also_ included 
Sonata Opus 1 of Brahms, a Chopin and 
a modern group and closed with the F 
Minor Etude, and another composition 
of Liszt. 

Mme. Liesniewska was instrumental 
in keeping Mr. Herring out of the pres- 
ent war and she hopes that arrangements 
may soon be made which will enable her 
young pupil to make an extended tour 
of the United States. 


Municipal Concerts Arouse Interest in 
Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER, MAss., Aug. 10.—Worces- 
ter’s municipal band concerts this season 
have greatly stimulated the general pub- 
lic’s love for music of the better sort. 
Made possible by an appropriation of 
$1,200 by the city council no less than 
two have been held each week, in the 
several city parks. The programs have 
covered a wide range of _ subjects, 
although the more serious numbers have 
received the greatest acclaim. The music 
of American composers has been given 
unusual prominence. This has been ap- 
parently appreciated because conductors 
have been deluged with requests to re 
peat previously played numbers of 
American composers. One _ noticeable 
effect of the concerts this year is the 
marked attention paid at the concerts by 
younger people. With the awakening of 
public interest has come a demand for 
more adequate band stands. R. W. P. 


HARRIS S. SHAW’S SUMMER 


Boston Organist Devotes Energies Dur- 
ing Hot Weather to Church Work 











Harris Stackpole Shaw, Boston Organist and 
Teacher (at extreme right). From left to 
right: Rev. J. P. McComas of Annapolis, 
Md.; Dr. Thomas Deacon of Boston, Tenor; 
Mrs. Lyons of Washington, D. C., Soprano; 
Mr. Wells of Boston, Basso, and Abbie 
Conly, Contralto 


OAK Buurr, MAss., Aug. 7.—Harris 
Stackpole Shaw, the organist and 
teacher, of Boston, is spending the sum- 
mer here and has assumed charge of the 
music at Trinity Episcopal Church. The 


camera’s record reveals the quartet 
choir which is singing at this church: 


under Mr. Shaw’s direction. 


Jessie G. Fenner Weds 


Jessie G. Fenner, the New York 
teacher of singing, was married on July 
31 to Frank Tracy Hill, a business man 
of Troy,” N. Y., at the home of her 
mother in Jersey City. Miss Fenner 
will spend the summer at her new home 
in Troy and from there will take auto- 
mobile trips through the Adirondacks. 
Miss Fenner’s marriage will not in any 

yay interfere with her professional work 
and she will return to the city the early 
part of September to resume her teach- 
ing. 


Furthers the Cause of Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I enclose my subscription to your valu- 
able paper. Permit me to express my 
deepest appreciation of the great work 
you are doing to further the cause of 
music in these United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
F'REDERIC STAEHLE, JR. 

New Orleans, La., August 3, 1915. 
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TEN MAINE CHORUSES MERGED IN SACO FESTIVAL 











Two-Day Event in Bridgton 
Shows Cultural Results of 
Conductor Cain’s Carrying 


the Musical Gospel to Widely 
Scattered Towns Throughout 
the Long New England Win- 
ter—Programs Introduce 
Noted Artists Making Their 


Summer Homes in the Valley 


RIDGTON, ME., Aug. 4.—An ideal 

setting for a music festival is that of 
the Saco Valley Festival in Bridgton. 
Bridgton is a fascinating New England 
village on the shores of Highland Lake 
among the foot hills of the White Moun- 
tains, and is reached by a quaint little 
narrow gage railway from Bridgton 
Junction on the Maine Central R. R. 


The little carriages were packed on Mon- 
day with pilgrims to the Saco Valley 
Music Festival, which was given on Mon- 
day and Tuesday and included such fa- 
mous artists as Mme. Olive Fremstad, 
Rudolph Ganz, Myrna Sharlow, Edna 
Blanche Showalter, J. Elizabeth Sliker 
and others, with a chorus of 250 voices. 
Mme. Fremstad loves this part of the 
country, is building a summer home at 
North Bridgton, only a short distance 
away, and consequently takes a keen 
interest in the festival. Rudolph Ganz 
also has a summer camp at Naples, near 
by, and is enthusiastic about this region, 
likening it to his native Switzerland. 


Choruses from Ten Towns 


This is the third annual festival of the 
Saco Valley Choruses, and their growth 
has been phenomenal. The choruses now 
total about 400, spread over nine or ten 
widely separated towns through the val- 
ley. The spontaneity and directness with 
which they attacked their numbers 
speaks volumes for the able manner in 
which they are prepared by Llewellyn B. 
Cain, the conductor. It is not a chorus 
of specially trained voices, yet they sang 
with such freshness and enthusiasm and 
put so much warmth and fervor in their 
work that any slight roughness of tone 
was gladly overlooked. Their manner of 
following the conductor would do credit 
to many a chorus of veterans. In the 
Monday evening program, “A Slumber 
Song” by Léhr was an excellent piece 
of choral work, and they were forced to 
repeat “The Legend of the Chimes” from 
“Robin Hood” in which Frances Stuart 
was the able soloist. 

Frederick C. Seckerson, president of 
the Festival Association, opened the event 
with appropriate remarks, paying a trib- 
ute to the conductor, Mr. Cain. The 
other officers of the association are 
Frank L. Strout, vice-president, and 
Allen Clark, secretary and treasurer. 

Edna Blanche Showalter came in for 
an enthusiastic reception at the opening 
concert for her singing of a “Lakme” 
aria, and for an encore she accompanied 
herself in the aria from “Madama Butter- 
fly.” William Pollard, a young tenor, was 
also most enthusiastically recdived, and 
given a well merited encore for his sing- 
ing of “In Native Worth.” He has a 
voice of rare quality, and gives promise, 
with further study, of a brilliant future. 


Ganz a Great Attraction 


The great attraction of the evening, 
however, was Rudolph Ganz, the cele- 











Some of the Participants in the Saco Valley Festival. 




















On the Left: George Hirst, Myrna Sharlow and J. Ellsworth Sliker. 


Center: Miss Sharlow. On Right: Kate Douglas Wiggin and Llewellyn B. Cain 


brated Swiss pianist. He received a big 
ovation for his playing of the Chopin 
group, Ballade in G Minor, Nocturne in 
F Sharp, and Waltz in A Flat, to which 
he responded with “The Maiden’s Wish.” 
But it was as nothing to the storm of 
applause which he aroused with his sec- 
ond group, including two of his own com- 
positions, and ending with the Rakoczy 
March of Liszt. To these he added as an 
encore a Mendelssohn Scherzo. 

In the recital program of Tuesday 
afternoon the chorus added to their lau- 
rels gained on the previous evening. 
Much the greater part of the program, 
however, was undertaken by Myrna Shar- 
low and Mr. J. Ellsworth Sliker. 

Miss Sharlow is not a stranger here, 
for she is a pupil of Frederick E. Bristol, 
who has a summer school at Harrison, a 
few miles away. She captivated her audi- 
ence from her very first note, her beau- 
tifully clear young voice being «an perfect 
harmony with the splendid summer day. 
She very graciously responded to encores 
after each of her groups, and for the 
last her delighted audience recalled her 
twice. Among her encores she sang “The 
Birth of Morn” by Leoni, and “The 
Year’s at the Spring” by Mrs. Beach. 

Mr. Sliker was equally popular and 
happy in his selections. He has a bass 
of good range and excellent quality, 
under perfect control at all times, which, 
added to an attractive personality, makes 
him a very successful vocalist. He, too, 
had to respond after each group, and 
twice after his last, singing “Invictus” 
by Huhn, and “Rolling Down to Rio” by 
German, among others. 

A very delightful innovation for a 
Music Festival which was greatly appre- 
ciated by the large audience present, and 
announced on the program as “A Volun- 
tary Offering” by “A Friend of the Fes- 
tival” was a reading by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin from her book, “Waitstill Bax- 
ter,” the scene of which is laid in the Saco 
River Valley. Mrs. Riggs explained in a 
charmingly informal introduction to her 
reading that as Mr. Cain was giving so 
lavishly of himself for its good, she felt 
it incumbent upon herself to do something 
also. 


Impressed by Fremstad 


Festival Hall, which had been well 
filled for the first two concerts, the audi- 


ences including many distinguished peo- 
ple from all over the country who have 
summer homes in the valley, was packed 
to overflowing on Tuesday evening to 
welcome Mme. Fremstad. She was mag- 
nificent in the Wagner aria, “Dich Theure 
Halle” from “Tannhauser.” The ap- 
plause she elicited, and the reception 
which she was given at her entrance, must 
have shown her what a warm place she 
has in the hearts of the people of Bridg- 
ton. She graciously responded with two 
encores, “My Love’s Like a Red Red 
Rose” by Forester, and “Good Night! Be- 
loved” by Nevin. The accompaniment to 
the latter she played beautifully herself. 
Her second group comprised a number of 
folk songs, which seemed very appro- 
priate for such a festival. There was a 
hush after the American “Tenting To- 
night” which showed how deeply it had 
touched the hearers, and then they broke 
into deafening applause, for nothing 
could be more impressive than the way 
she sang these simple songs of the 
people. 

The chorus had still more to do at this 
concert and acquitted itself as well, con- 
cluding the festival with the Hallelujah 
Chorus, which was sung with fine atten- 
tion to shadirg and expression. One was 
again impressed with the easy control 
that Mr. Cain had over his forces. 


Mr. Zoller’s Able Services 


A word of praise must be given to 
George Hirst for his able accompani- 
ments to the soloists. He was a busy 
man throughout the festival. Mme. 
Fremstad had her own highly capable 
accompanist, Elmer Zoller. The accom- 
paniments to the choruses were played 
efficiently by an orchestra of a dozen 
pieces, 

When one stops to consider the amount 
of work necessary for a festival of this 
kind, with the various sections of the 
chorus so widely separated (Mr. Cain, I 
believe, has traveled no less than 35,000 
miles in the past three years) one begins 
to appreciate just what Mr. Cain is doing 
for these villages. He is bringing music 
into their lives during the long dreary 
winter, and exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence in giving them a keener appre- 
ciation of good things which is visibly 
growing. It is a Samson’s work and 
Mrs. Riggs (Kate Douglas Wiggin) who 


regards it as one of the most encourag- 
ing movements of this decade in our part 
of the country, expressed the wish to me 
that there were dozens of such Samsons 
so that every village throughout New 
England might have its singing society. 
Mr. Cain may look forward to the time 
when people will not only travel from 
Portland and nearby cities over the 
quaint little narrow gage railway, but 
will come from all over the country to the 
annual festival of the Saco Valley 
Choruses. 
_ The directors of the separate choruses 
in the various towns are the following: 
Ruth L. Tucker, Steep Falls; A. G. Hebb, 
M. D., Bridgton; W. T. Norton, Kezar Falls 
John M. Rand, Jr., Standish; Harry L 
Boothby, Limington; Mrs. Z. O. Wentworth, 
Fryeburg ; George W. Russell, North Con 
way, N. H.; A. G. Johnston, Limerick: Mrs 
KF. H. Ingalls, South Bridgton; Curtis Perry. 
North Bridgton. , 
ALFRED BRINKLER. 


Nation’s Capital Loses Two Members of 
Its Musical Family 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8.—Wash- 
ington will be robbed of two members 
of its musical family in the persons of 
James W. Chaney, Jr., who has accepted 
the position of organist of Har Sina! 
Temple, Baltimore, Md., and Mrs. Mirian 
Bangs Hilton, who will become a membe: 
of the faculty of the East Orange (N. J.) 
High School. Mr. Chaney has bee: 
prominent as one of the most promising 
of the rising young organists of th 
city. WwW. &. 


Caryl Bensel in Adirondack Benefit 


A benefit concert for the local church 
of Speculator, N. Y., in the Adirondacks, 
was given on Friday, July 30, by Cary 
Bensel, soprano; Miss Jones, pianist, 
Dorothy Carman, dancer, and Mrs 
George Handel, soprano. 

Mme. Bensel, the popular New Yor! 
singer, scored an instantaneous succes 
in Rubenstein’s “Es blinkt der Thau” and 
the “Un Bel Di” aria from Puccini’ 
“Madama Butterfly.” She was obliged 
to add two extras, Paladilhe’s “Psyche’ 
and Peel’s “The Early Morning.” The 
other artists acquitted themselves als 
with credit. 
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